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Voices there are in all his dreadful heads 

Making sounds unintelligible; some 

God-like, but others as a bull in fury 

Bellowing aloud and full of pride untamed, 

Others recall the lion’s reckless mood, 

Or make a noise like puppies, wonderful ; 

Again he hisses and the hills resound. 

That day had seen a deed beyond recall 

With him the master over men and things, 

Had not th’ All-Father’ ghtning glance prevailed. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The war and its consequences have caused 
a great change in Socialism. The appar- 
ently united movement has been split 
visibly in two, with Socialists on one 
side and Communists on the other. The 
writer of a recent book ! acknowledges the 
split (which is undeniable), but goes on to 
observe—“ It would be more scientific to 
say that the war revealed, as under mag- 
nesium light, the natural cracks and 
divergencies already in existence.” But 
the war has done much more than that. It 
has brought what was merely a political 
movement up against the practical test 
of reality, with results unexpected by 
Socialists and by many anti-Socialists. The 
war excited a great popular ferment, which 
; Sr Maa of Socialism, by Frederick 
J. Gould 
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brought Socialism to the front with a rush, 
and imposed upon its adherents the re- 
sponsibility of governing. The degree of 
responsibility varied in different countries. 
It was greatest in the beaten countries, 
in which the popular discontent with the 
existing government swept that away, to 
make place for one more consonant with 
the wishes of the people ; and it is a tribute 
to the pre-war advance of Socialism that 
this was naturally found to be a Socialist 
administration. Russia is included in the 
beaten countries; it was already beaten 
in spirit in 1917 before the Bolshevist 
revolution took place. It was indeed 
that fact that enabled Lenin to make his 
coup after winning over the Petrograd 
garrison by the promise of peace. But the 
advance of Socialism was not confined to 
the defeated countries. It extended to 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, 
to the neutral Scandinavian countries, to 
the new States and to Australia. The 
United States of America alone seemed 
to be exempt from the prevailing move- 
ment. Socialist administrations were estab- 
lished in Sweden, Denmark and Great 
Britain, and Socialists took part in the 
Governments of Belgium and Czecho- 
Slovakia. In Australia all the provinces 
have Socialist governments, except New 
South Wales; and in the Commonwealth 
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Parliament the Socialists are the largest 
arty. 
chore: Socialism was raised by the war 
from a vague programme to a practical 
political question, and its future was thereby 
made a matter of primary interest. It is, 
indeed, the most important question of 
the day, far transcending that of peace or 
war, which has given so much vain trouble 
at Geneva; for the only country which 
is in a position to entertain the idea of war— 
real war—is the United States of America, 
which formally abjures it. Those who 
think that Germany may go to war at any 
moment are ignorant of the financial 
position and of the profound change caused 
there by democratization. If war ever 
comes again it will be entirely different and 
waged with different weapons. But 
Socialism is here now. It has passed through 
the stage of adolescence and gained its 
first object—the conquest of political power. 
That is a great change; it is a turning- 
eae in the history of our civilization. 
at will come of it ? In endeavouring to 
answer this question it is desirable, in the 
first place, to examine the term “ Socialism ”’ 
and its essential meaning; and, in the 
second place, to see what use has been 
made of the power already gained. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE AIMS AND MEANS OF SOCIALISM ? 


A friendly German critic has remarked 
of Socialism (in 1922), that hitherto it has 
suffered from too much economic pro- 
gramme, and too little clearness of aim. 
He was thinking of the numerous pro- 
grammes, all abortive, brought forward 
on the revolution in Germany. Socialism, 
he went on, has sought the justification of 
its economic programme in the programme 
itself, and thereby elevated it into an 
end. That is true. But Socialism has 
aims; what are theye It is a movement 
for the abolition of capitalism, which rests 
on the private ownership of capital. This 
is an economic aim, and not enough. At 
once the question follows—why should 
capitalism be abolished? The question 
demands an answer; nor is it enough to 
reply—because it is an evil thing. Particu- 
lars are demanded: why is it an evil thing ? 
The reasoning man must have definite 
moral grounds for his conviction. The 
answer is—because it involves injustice, 
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inequality, the exploitation of the many by 
the few, the division of society into rich 
and poor, the subjection of the latter, their 
lack of freedom, their insecurity, especially 
that caused by the crises due to competitive 
industry. It is assumed that all these will 
disappear when Capitalism is abolished, 
and the co-operative commonwealth is 
set up; when the motive of private profit, 
and the competition engendered by it is 
removed. That is, I think, a fair state- 
ment of the socialist position. 

We must put in here a word about 
“scientific Socialism”’, which represents 
this great change as coming about like the 
phenomena of Nature by the operation of 
laws which fulfil themselves with certainty, 
independently of human will. Neither 
Marx nor Engels, who formulated the 
conception, ever acted as though they 
believed in it. They spent their lives in 
urging others to what would be a futile 
proceeding if this were true. Marx was 
struck by the certainty and authority of 
science, which is able to predict as well as 
explain, and he claimed similar authority 
for his own predictions in a totally differ- 
ent sphere: but he was carried away by 
his hatred of Capitalism, and said more 
than he could justify. Bukharin, the 
Russian Communist expert, has recently 
revived the idea of scientific Socialism for 
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the purpose of a particular argument ; 
but the whole Bolshevist revolution is 
fundamentally opposed to that idea. So 
far from resembling an act of Nature 
independent of human will, it was brought 
about by an intentional act of force, and is 
maintained by a system of terrorism con- 
sciously applied. It professes, indeed, 
to carry out the Marxian conception; but 
no greater contrast can be imagined. The 
inevitable collapse of the existing order, 
predicted by Marx, rests on the theory of 
increasing miscry ; but no one any longer 
pretends that miscry has increased under 
capitalism. On the contrary its diminution 
is now universally acknowledged. Scientific 
Socialism is, in truth, quite obsolete. 

There remain, however, the evils enum- 
erated above, which Socialism promises to 
cure. Let us look at them. Four main 
conceptions stand out among them :— 
(x) injustice (2) inequality (3) lack of free- 
dom (4) insecurity. The two first deal with 
distribution, the two last with production. 
The others are secondary. The division 
into rich and poor is involved in the idea 
of inequality ; the subjection of the poor 
is the same as their lack of freedom ; their 
insecurity is due to competitive industry. 
These evils are habitually ascribed to the 
existing order, but they have not been 
thought out. This does not matter so long 
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as Socialism is merely attacking. They are 
counts in the indictment. But when it 
comes to constructing the new order their 
relations become important ; it is necessary 
to have a clear conception of what you are 
trying to do. Is your object to establish 
justice or to secure equality? Many 
Socialist writers—both new and old—use 
these terms indiscriminately as though they 
were equivalents and meant the same thing, 
whereas they are radically different. From 
the very start their difference, which has 
perpetually but unconsciously, torn Social- 
ists asunder, is obvious. The Saint- 
Simonians in 1830 expressly repudiated 
equality. Their motto was—From each 
according to his capacity, to each according 
to his works; which is_ distributive 
justice. They recognized natural inequality, 
and insisted on it as the indispensable basis 
of association. William Thompson, on 
the other hand, aimed at equality. His 
book on the Distribution of Wealth, pub- 
lished in 1824, states in the title that it is 
“‘ applied to the newly proposed system of 
the voluntary equality of wealth ’’. He was 
not, however, an out-and-out equalitarian. 
He thought absolute equality impracticable, 
but urged “the utmost possible equality 
of distribution consistent with security ”’. 
This, he claimed, was based on justice. Nor 
is there any doubt that what moved the 
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early Socialists in general, was the contrast 
between the rich and the poor, which they 
wished to lessen or abolish. Saint-Simon 
himself had for his immediate object 
the amelioration of the lot of the poorest 
and most numerous class, by the re-organ- 
ization of the economic order under the 
guidance of the ablest men; and it is 
certain that if there had not been rich and 
poor, there would have been no Socialism. 
But he said nothing about equality, and 
his school abjured it. So did Fourier and 
his school still more decidedly, if possible. 

I mention these three—Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Thompson—because they were 
the founders of voluntary Socialism ; but 
the same difference runs through them all. 
They were seldom conscious of the dis- 
tinction between justice—that is equal 
treatment—and equality of rewards. They 
constantly maintained, as did Thompson, 
that a system of equal rewards was based 
on justice. And the confusion exists to 
this day. Marx, however, knew better. 
He recognized natural inequalities, and 
though he looked forward to their ultimate 
disappearance, which would permit of equal 
rewards under his system of Communism, 
he perceived that as things and people stand, 
the right to equal treatment—which is 
justice—involves unequal rewards. In a 
letter about the Gotha Programme of the 
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German Socialists in 1875, he put the 
question quite plainly :— 


““ The right of the producer is in pro- 
portion to the work rendered: equality 
consists in their being subject to the 
same measure—namely work. But one 
man is physically and mentally superior 
to another, and consequently does more 
work in the same time, or can work a 
longer time ; and work, if it is to be the 
measure, must be estimated in proportion 
to its length or intensity. This equal 
right is unequal right for unequal work. 
It recognizes no class distinction, because 
every worker is in the same position, but 
it tacitly recognizes the unequal endow- 
ment and capability as natural privileges. 
It is, therefore, a right of inequality.” 


Most critics of Socialism take equality 
as its aim. For instance, M. Faguet begins 
his study of “ Socialism in 1907” with 
the statement :—“I call socialism every 
tendency having for its object the real 
equality between men ’’,: This idea of equal- 
ity; he says again, is the great productive 
idea (1dée mére) of socialism, to which all 
others are secondary. It is also, he says, 
the idea of justice—that is of ideal or anti- 


1 Le Soctalisme En. t907. p.Tr. 
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natural or super-natural justice. It may 
be so, but it is not the idea of human 
justice or of divine justice, which states 
(Matthew xvi. 27)—‘‘ He shall reward 
every man according to his works”. M. 
Tugan-Baranowsky similarly observes that 
—‘‘that ideal of equality of men must be 
recognized as the fundamental ethical tenet 
of modern socialism ’”’.* Professor Anton 
Menger, on the other hand, says—‘‘ We 
may characterize the ultimate aims of 
socialism as economic rights’”’.* And he 
goes on to define the first fundamental 
right as the right to the whole produce of 
labour, and the second as the right to sub- 
sistence. ‘‘ These two fundamental rights 
mark the limits within which every logical 
socialistic or communistic system must 
work.”” He adds a third economic right, 
the right to labour, which is, however, only 
a peculiar modification of the right to 
subsistence. The first of these rights would 
secure inequality of rewards on the Marxian 
principle, when the whole produce was 
distributed; the second is incompatible 
with it, and is already granted under 
capitalism. Menger, however, goes on to 
observe that—‘ many socialist systems 

1Op. cit. p. 107. 

? Quoted by Professor Heavenshaw in A Survey 
of Socialism, p. 43. 

* The Right to the he se of Labour, p. 6. 
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recognize not labour, but wants, as the 
standard of distribution ’’ ; and he mentions 
in a note Morelly (1753), Brissot (1780), 
Cabet (1848) and Louis Blanc (1850) as 
formulating this demand—‘ From each 
according to his capacities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs”’. He continues :— 


“Now, when so many communists 
speak of an equal distribution of wealth 
in a communistic state, it is this dis- 
tribution in proportion to wants and 
existing means of satisfaction to which 
they refer. For no one could seriously 
strive for a really equal distribution in 
the face of the enormous differences in 
wants due to age, sex and individual 
character.”’ ! 


He did not reckon with Mr G. B. Shaw, 
who in 1928 remarks :— 


“What the Socialists say is that none 
of these plans will work well, and that the 
only satisfactory plan is to give everybody 
an equal share, no matter what sort of 
person she (he) is, or how old she (he) 
is, or what sort of work she (he) does, 


39 g 


or who or what her (his) father was”. 
1 Op. cit., p. 9. 


* The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism 
and Capitalism, p. 19. 
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On the other hand, the sarcastic comment 
of Karl Kautsky, the veteran theorist of 
the German Socialists, on this interpreta- 
tion of thesocialist idea of equality, runs 
thus :— 


“What a blessed state of affairs, in 
which each may work at what and for how 
long he likes ; and each will find to hand 
such an abundance of articles of con- 
sumption that he may take freely whatever 
he likes ’’.! 


Lenin, having tried this communistic 
method, reverted to payment by results 
and premiums for workmen, and also to 
the re-introduction of technical experts 
at high salaries.* 

It is evident that'from the_ beginning 
down to the present time the ditference 
between justice and equality, as the aim of 
Socialism has persisted, and that the 
question has never been thought out. It 
is commonly disregarded or slurred over by 
assuming their identity. The Gotha pro- 
gramme, to which the comment of Marx, 
given above, refers did this. After stating 
that “all members of society have equal 
rights to the whole product of labour’, 

1 The Labouy Revolution, p. 112. 

4 Die Nachsten Aufgaben der Sowjet-Macht, 
Pp. 19, 35. 
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it goes on to say that among other things 
it is essential that ‘the product of labour 
‘ shall be justly distributed”. Here the just 
distribution is equal distribution, since all 
have equal rights to the whole product. 
Marx’s comment is that this is injustice, 
and that rights should be unequal. Lenin, 
writing on this in the summer of 1917 and 
before his revolution, maintains that equal- 
ity will be the rule in the first stage of 
Socialism. ‘‘ Democracy ”’, he says, “‘ im- 
plies equality”’; that is, formal equality. 
But this will not last. ‘‘ Immediately after 
the attainment of equality of all members 
of society in respect of the ownership of 
the means of production, that is, of equality 
of labour and equality of wages, man will 
go on to a further stage, in which the rule 
will be—from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs.’ Kautsky, 
writing in 1924 after his experience in 
facing the real facts, and trying to introduce 
Socialism in Germany, turns down both 
equality and justice. I have quoted his 
opinion of the equality proposition, but he 
also says this :— 

“Thus the distribution of the social 
product among the individual workers 
will not be determined according to the 
principles of justice, however they may 


1 The State and Revolution. By V. J. Ulianov 
(N. Lenin), p. 102. 
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be formulated, but by the conditions 
and requirements of production ’’.! 


This is the new Socialism, which raises 
the hitherto neglected question of pro- 
duction. What is one to make of it all? 
I might go on quoting the opinion of Social- 
ists and of critics ad infinitum, but they 
would merely reinforce the conclusion that 
there is no agreement on this important 
question of the ultimate aims of Socialism. 
Some advocate equality, others justice, 
while others again merely aim at improving 
the conditions of the poor, which is not 
peculiar to Socialists. In such a state 
of uncertainty, no practical programme 
can be generally acceptable. 

Then what of liberty ? Socialists have 
always represented the emancipation of 
wage-earners from the domination of capital- 
ists, and there-with the general advance- 
ment of liberty, as one of their principal 
aims. How does this agree with equality 
or Justice ? Freedom is reconcileable with 
justice, but absolutely incompatible with 
compulsory equality; and the modern 
socialist equality 1s to be compulsory. It 
was so in Russia when they endeavoured to 
establish equality there. Lenin said in 
1918 after the failure of ‘‘ workmen’s 
control ”’ :— 

1 The Labour Revolution, p. 116. 
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The revolution has just struck off the 
oldest, strongest and heaviest fetters that 
bound the masses under the knout. 
That was yesterday, but to-day the same 
revolution demands, and that in the 
interests of Socialism, the unquestioning 
submission of the masses to the single 
will of the director of the process.? 


Hence the “ militarization’’ of labour 
and “rigid, iron discipline”’. Trotsky was 
still more frank. Writing in 1920 in reply 
to Kautsky he said that “ the principle of 
compulsory labour service has just as 
radically and permanently replaced the 
principle of free hiring as the socialization 
of the means of production has replaced 
capitalist property ’’.* And further :— 


“Tf organized economic life is un- 
thinkable without compulsory labour 
service, the latter is not to be realized 
without the abolition of the fiction of the 
freedom of labour, and without the sub- 
stitution for it of the obligatory principle, 
which is supplemented by real com- 
pulsion.® 


He also pointed out the diminution of 


1 Die nachsten Aufgaben der Sowjet-Macht, p. 51. 
2 Terrorism and Communism, p. 126. 


$ Op. cit., p. 131. 
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liberty under State ownership. ‘“ Even 
under capitalism, that is to say, under the 
régime of ‘ free’ labour, economic pressure 
is inseparable from legal compulsion. Still 
more so now.”’ Since all the most im- 
portant industries were in the hands of the 
State, a man could not throw up his job. 
“He cannot go to another factory, for all 
factories are in the hands of the State, 
which will not allow such a change.” And 
the State, it is to be observed, was not the 
old capitalist State, but the new proletarian 
State. There is no need to argue ; the thing 
has been tried, with the result that freedom 
disappeared under State Socialism. But 
Mr G. B. Shaw has shown us how little 
the advocates of equality care for freedom. 
He says in his new book :— 


“T also made it quite clear that 
Socialism means equality of income or 
nothing, and that under Socialism you 
would not be allowed to be poor. You 
would be forcibly fed, clothed, lodged, 
taught and employed, whether you liked 
it or not ’’.1 


Under equality of income, freedom in 
production and in consumption both dis- 
appear; and, it may be added, production 

1 The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism 
and Communism, Pp. 470. 
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and consumption disappear too, as they 
did in Russia. This shows that there is a 
radical difference between economic equality 
and other forms, such as political and legal 
equality. When Babeuf got up his com- 
munist conspiracy in 1796, he argued that 
he was only completing the French revolu- 
tion, and others have followed him in the 
same line. They fail to recognize the 
difference. Political and legal equality are 
not only compatible with freedom, they are 
expressions of it. They are artificial systems 
intended to express it. They are not per- 
fect, but, as our history has developed in 
the direction of increasing freedom, they 
have evolved in the same direction, and 
will apparently continue to evolve. They 
are important, but their importance is of 
an entirely different character from that 
of economic equality. Economic activities 
are primary; our daily life depends on 
them. They concern every individual 
from day to day; whereas political life 
only occupies the electors occasionally, 
when they vote for the candidates, who 
present themselves, or refrain from voting, 
if they please. For the rest they are merely 
spectators ; and if Parliament were closed 
for a year or two, it would make no per- 
ceptible difference. It does close for several 
months. Its chief standing function is 
control of the executive through publicity, 
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and it does not do that very well. As for 
the law courts, the great bulk of the popu- 
lation have nothing to do with them at all ; 
if any do, it is through their own fault or 
(in rare cases) by bad luck. But everyone 
is a consumer, and nearly everyone is in 
some sort a producer, except those in- 
capacitated by age or illness. Production 
and consumption go on continually. If 
they did not, if they ceased, we should all 
infallibly die within a very short time. 
Consequently the existing economic order 
is not an arbitrary system, like politics or 
the law, which can be and are changed in a 
moment, but a living organism. It undergoes 
constant change, but always in instinctive 
response to needs and wishes of the men 
who form it. It has changed a great deal 
within living memory; and it is still 
changing, chiefly through the results of 
invention and of science, which give us 
more command over Nature, who is the 
sole original source of all material wealth. 

Marx was quite right when he made econ- 
omy the basis of our life, but wrong when he 
made ideas dependent on the economic 
factor. If that were so, there would be 
no change. Now the change that has 
been proceeding in this sphere has had the 
effect of making the problem of manage- 
ment more and more important, and, at 
the same time, more difficult to solve. 
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Success depends more than ever before on 
singling out the right man to manage ; 
and the reason why compulsory economic 
equality is disastrous is that it drags down 
the more capable to the level of the less. 
It had that effect in Russia. If men were 
entirely different from what they are; if 
they cared nothing about rewards and were 
only eager to do their best for the com- 
munity, then equality might work. But 
homo sapiens is not like that, with rare 
exceptions, among whom Socialists are 
not conspicuous. And to suppose that 
compulsory equality will make him like 
that is to indulge in an idle dream. But 
even if it were not so, the desire for freedom 
in consumption—which is chiefly the 
woman's business—would remain. We see 
what happens in the business of the co- 
operative societies, which are voluntary. 
The profit is distributed in proportion to 
the purchases; that is, justly. If it were 
proposed to alter the arrangement and 
give each member an equal share, what 
would be the effect? An immediate 
revolt of the members against such a viola- 
tion of justice. If, again, they were forced 
to buy everything from the store, the 
women at least would revolt against the 
abolition of the free choice they get at 
present from the market and the shops, 
which always surround the store. 
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It is futile and silly to attribute these and 
similar re-actions to bourgeois pre- 
judice, which will disappear under socialism. 
Man’s love of equal treatment, which is 
justice, and woman’s love of free choice 
are integral parts of their character, dis- 
played alike by primitive savages, and by 
the most convinced communists. 

There remains the fourth aim of Socialism, 
namely, the abolition of the present 
insecurity caused by competition for profit 
and its replacement by co-operation. Not 
a few still regard this as the most essential 
aim, but a great change has taken place 
in regard to competition. Many Socialists 
lay stress on its absence through combina- 
tion. They now argue that competition 
has on the whole worked out for the 
general benefit in the past, but that the 
growth of combination in industry has 
rendered it obsolete, and threatens the 
community with monopoly prices. A 
recent Socialist writer states the benefit 
derived from competition as follows :— 


“From the beginning of the age of 
steam and machinery to the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, prices, with 
fluctuations mostly slight over brief 
periods, fell, and both money wages and 
real wages (that is, wages considered in 
relation to prices) as Capitalism was 
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operating in such a way as to raise the 
standard of life for the people—not any- 
thing like so much as it might have been 
raised under a more rational system of 
society, in view of the enormous and 
unprecedented increase in the forces of 
production it is true, but, nevertheless, 
securing an improvement.”’ ? 

“ These, then, were the influences— 
increased competition, increased out- 
put, and improved transport, nationally 
and internationally—which caused the 
standard of living to rise throughout the 
greater part of the nineteenth century ’’?. 


He also quotes Mr and Mrs Webb to a 
similar effect. But they do not note that 
the competition, which produced the rising 
standard of living, was the very thing that 
the Socialists formerly found fault with 
and wished to abolish. Competition was 
held to be the great evil, which necessarily 
pressed down the workers under the iron 
law of wages. Now it is the absence of 
competition that they fear. In other 
words, their concern is now for the con- 
sumers in this matter, not for the producers, 
as it used to be. This radical change of 
objective has not been noticed, which shows 

1 The Modern Case for Socialism. By A. W. 
Humphrey, p. 90. 

* Op. cit., p. 92. 
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how little thought has been bestowed on 
the aim. Fear of the working of competition 
has proved to be iul-founded. It has not 
been allowed to exercise the disastrous 
effects anticipated, but has been pre- 
vented; partly .by the organization of 
workmen in trade unions, and partly by 
factory laws, which Socialists did not 
foresee. Their present fears of combination 
may prove equally ill-founded. It is true 
that combines of different kinds have been 
increasing steadily and rapidly in the 
present century, but so far the movement 
has been in the general interest. The 
primary object has been to stabilize the 
market and prevent the fluctuations of 
trade, which are called crises on the Con- 
tinent. These alternations used to be very 
severe ; now they are much less so, as 
Werner Sombart shows in his great work 
on Modern Capitalism. And this is decidedly 
in the general interest. The combinations 
have not done away with competition, nor 
resulted in monopoly prices. The public 
have the power to protect themselves, and 
will certainly use it, if it be necessary, 
without any Socialism. There is no reason 
why they should not enjoy the benefits 
of combination, without the evils feared by 
Socialists. Besides the effect of stabilizing 
the market, combines are highly economical; 
they reduce the cost of production in many 
[28 ] 
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ways. But Socialists, who wish to elimin- 
ate the private capitalist, grasp at the 
contradictory principles of competition 
and combination as the reason for doing 
so, without perceiving the contradiction. 
Uncertainty of aims has naturally led 
to division about means. Since voluntary 
Socialism gave place to compulsory Social- 
ism in the forties, there have been five main 
ideas of the form it should take. There 
was, first, the idea of co-operative workshops 
established with State aid, but run by 
the persons employed. This was Louis 
Blanc’s idea, published in the Organtzation 
of Labour (1839-40), attempted in Paris 
in 1848 and taken up afterwards by Lassalle. 
It is the plan adopted in the Gotha Pro- 
gramme of 1875. Secondly there was the 
idea of Constantin Pecqueur, published 
in 1842, that the State should own and 
control all capitalist enterprises. This 
was taken up by Marx, and was for many 
years generally regarded as the essential 
change demanded by Socialists. It took 
the form of “ nationalization ” or “ social- 
ization ’’ and held the field. The Erfurt 
Programme of 1891 does not definitely 
mention the State; that was avoided, to 
prevent controversy. It speaks only of 
the conversion of capitalist private owner- 
ship into “social ownership’, and of 
production for the market being trans- 
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formed into “ socialistic production carried 
on for and by society ”’ ; but since the State 
was the only representative of society, it 
was clearly indicated, as is admitted by 
Kautsky. The first attack on this plan 
was made by the French Syndicalists, who 
from 1902 formed a definite movement. 
They objected to State-ownership on the 
ground that it would materially diminish 
instead of increasing their liberty. They 
demanded the ownership and control of 
businesses for the trade unions, and that is 
still their attitude. It is the third plan. 
Attempts to transplant the movement to 
other countries were not very successful ; 
but the fact of a revolt of the intended 
beneficiaries against the State made a 
deep impression upon Socialism. It led to 
the formulation of Guild Socialism, which 
is the fourth idea. This proposed owner- 
ship by the State, but control by all the 
persons engaged in an industry, including 
the technical staffs. Guild Socialism 
differed from Louis Blanc’s plan in this 
respect, and still more in that the State was 
to be the owner. An attempt was made 
after the war to introduce the system in 
the building trade, and for a short time it 
enjoyed plentiful support and seemed to 
be doing well; but it broke down, mainly 
through internal defects, and since then 
little has been heard of Guild Socialism. 
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The attack of Syndicalism on State 
_Socialism was re-inforced by the discovery 
that bureaucracy, which is inseparable from 
ownership and control by the State, is 
eminently inefficient. This discovery was 
made before the war. In fact M. Vander- 
velde, the Belgian Socialist leader, had 
written a book entitled Le Soctalisme 
contre L’ Etat, which presented the problem, 
before the war broke out. But the revolu- 
tions on the Continent that followed the war 
brought the question into the full light of day, 
and radically changed the conception of 
Socialists. Kautsky states both the old and 
the new conceptions :— 


“There has grown up the conception 
of a Socialist system of production 
marked by extreme uniformity. All busi- 
nesses are to be transformed into State 
undertakings like the post-office and the 
railways, and directed by the official 
bureaucracy ! ’’2 


But, he continues :— 


“Now one may cherish the most 
various ideas concerning Socialist pro- 
duction, but one thing is certain; the 
official bureaucracy, by virtue of its 
history and nature, is the most unsuitable 
agency for the establishment of Socialist 
production.” ! 


1 The Labour Revolution, p.155. 7 Op. cit., p. 165, 
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It is “‘ clumsy, uneconomical, without 
means for selecting the most suitable 
persons for particular functions’. He 
quotes Otto Bauer, the eminent Austrian 
Socialist :—‘‘ nobody manages industrial 
undertakings worse than the State’’.: It 
is curious, by-the-by, to notice the un- 
animity with which the State is denounced 
in this connection by Socialist leaders, when 
once its deficiencies have been recognized. 
They make out that they have always been 
against it, and quote Marx’s ideas on the 
“withering away’ of the State—which he 
borrowed from Saint-Simon—in proof; but 
they do not explain why they have allowed 
everybody to think the contrary, or what 
will happen while the State is withering 
away. In most of the present programmes 
the need of avoiding bureaucracy, which 
found no place before, is definitely stated. 
How do they propose to avoid bureaucracy ? 

Briefly, by separating the commercial 
functions of the State from its political 
functions, and giving the management of 
State enterprises a free hand. It was the 
attempt to solve this problem, which pro- 
voked the comment quoted at the begin- 
ning of the chapter. It has been tried on a 
comprehensive scale in Russia, with the 
results stated in the next chapter. It has 
been applied to existing State enterprises, 


1 Op. cit., p. 207. 
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such as mines and railways, but not to 
.private enterprises, in Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and other countries. This is the 
fifth idea. It may be held to be the latest 
and most prevalent plan in general, but 
great diversity in particulars exists. The 
aim is to increase the production of State 
enterprises, while at the same time giving 
those employed a voice in the management, 
through the composition of the controlling 
body. In effect, it is a tacit endorsement 
of the aims of French syndicalists, as 
expressed in their motto—bien-étre et liberté : 
that is, well-being and liberty. These are 
the real aims of the “ proletariate’”’. They 
want to be better off and to have more 
liberty. For material equality they care 
not at all, as may be seen from the placid 
acceptance of rich men as socialistic com- 
rades. They do not want to pull down 
anybody, unless they think his downfall 
would benefit themselves. The class-war is, 
in truth, played out. Some atrabilious 
individuals may cherish envy, and hate 
the rich man, but that isa matter of tempera- 
ment, not of principle. They would play 
the rich man themselves, if they could. The 
bulk of the poor, who enjoy life far more 
than those who pity them, in no wise envy 
the rich their possessions. For justice they 
care much, and bitterly resent unjust 
treatment. But what they primarily want 
Cc 
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is more comfort and freedom, as not only 
men in general but all creatures do. And 
the comfort comes first. It is of no use 
to give them this, that and the other, if 
the price paid is to be worse off. And that 
is why the continuance and improvement 
of production are supremely important 
for Socialists. 

The great effect of the war and of the 
experience in governing, to which it has 
led, has been to put the problem of produc- 
tion in its proper place as the first requisite 
to be fulfilled. Hitherto it has been simply 
taken for granted that not only would the 
productivity attained under Capitalism con- 
tinue under Socialism, but that it would be 
increased and, instead of merely making 
the rich richer, would be turned to the 
benefit of all. It is hardly necessary to 
prove this, which is written broad-cast 
over Socialist literature; but an extract 
from the authoritative Erfurt Programme 
of 1891 will suffice :-— 


“Only the conversion of capitalist 
private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction—land and soil, mines and pits, 
raw materials, tools, machines, means of 
transport—into social ownership, and 
transformation of production for the 
market into socialistic production carried 
on for and by society, can bring about 
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the conversion of the large industry and 
the constantly increasing productivity 
of social labour, from a source of misery 
and oppression for the hitherto exploited 
classes, into a source of the highest wel- 
fare and all-round harmonious perfec- 
tion.”’ 


The means of production are taken over 
without any loss, and the constantly increas- 
ing productivity, attained under capitalism, 
goes on increasing. That is the assumption, 
which has been generally accepted without 
any doubt of its validity or any inquiry. It 
it still generally accepted in this country. 
Mr Humphrey, whose admission of the 
benefits derived from capitalism has been 
quoted above, sums up the case thus :— 


“Summing up, therefore, we may say 
that the socialization of industry would 
result in a greater production of wealth, 
a better quality of wealth, and a more 
even distribution of wealth ”’. 2 


This conclusion is drawn from two chapters 
dealing with the “‘ Theory of Public Enter- 


1 The Modern Case for Socialism. By A. W. 
Humphrey, p. 247. 
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prise in Industry ”’ and “ Public Enterprise 
in Action ’’, stating some of the evils of 
capitalism, from which public enterprise 
would free us, and giving examples of 
successful public enterprise at home and 
abroad, in spite of the condemnation of 
bureaucracy ; but he ignores the fact that 
the limited class of enterprises enumerated 
were either built up previously by private 
enterprise or the advances made—by the 
Post Office for instance—were forced upon 
it by private enterprise. He assumes that 
such advances will continue under socializa- 
tion, and that the ‘“‘ enormous and unpre- 
cedented increase in the forces of produc- 
tion ’’—admittedly created by capitalism 
—will go on unimpaired. That is the 
traditional attitude of Socialists, and still 
held by many here. It is expressed in the 
slogan of the Independent Labour Party, 
“ Socialism in our time ’’, and by the pro- 
gramme which the leader of the Labour 
Party has described as a “ programme of 
flashy futilities’’. He himself, having 
shouldered the responsibilities of governing, 
knows better. He has, no doubt, followed 
the fortunes of Socialists in other countries, 
and has learnt from them. There is much 
to learn from them. And the first lesson 
of all is that production comes first. The 
transition must be effected without any 
cessation of production or any diminution. 
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Here no easy assumption will do, when 
you are dealing with realities ; there must 
be certainty. Let us look at the foreign 
countries, and see how the problem of 
production has presented itself there. 
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Russia is the first country to be examined, 
because full socialization has been tried 
out there; it is the only one in which a 
complete Marxian turnover has ever been 
attempted. Lenin started out full of 
confidence. He saw the vast natural 
resources of Russia and declared that the 
“exploitation of these resources would form 
the basis of a hitherto unknown progress 
of productive forces’. In saying this he 
was merely repeating the current-belief of 
Socialists. There were difficulties, no doubt, 
as he had discovered ; he frankly acknow- 
ledged them, but they could be and would 
be overcome. In particular they were in 
a backward state on the constructive side 
through lack of technical knowledge and 
inferior discipline—two points on which the 
critics of Socialism have always said that 
it would fail—but these could be made good. 
This was in a report to the central executive 
committee in the spring of 1918, when he 
had already made some discoveries. He had 
begun by committing two cardinal mistakes 
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in dealing with the peasantry on the one 
hand, and with the proletariate or urban 
work-people on the other. He had issued a 
decree abolishing the private ownership of 
land, intending to organize rural production 
on a community basis; but this plan fell 
through, because the peasants refused to 
accept it. Their interpretation of the decree, 
was to take the land of the large estate- 
owners and keep it for themselves, which 
they promptly did; they had no use for 
community farming. And so they have 
remained to this day. A recent fresh 
attempt to establish communities has failed, 
and been abandoncd. 

At the same time control of the factories 
was handed over to the workmen employed 
in them by another decree. The employers 
were not turned out by the Soviet Govern- 
ment at first, but the workmen in control 
were not disposed to take orders from any- 
body, which led to quarrels and the expul- 
sion of the employers and the technical 
staffs. Then, when the proletariate proved 
incapable of managing by themselves, the 
Government began to take over the factories 
without compensation on the ground that 
the owners had failed to carry out the 
decree of November, 1917. But the work- 
men had been bitten by the idea of Syndi- 
calism, and conflicts ensued, which made 
an attempted system of joint control 
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impossible. Gradually the Government 
advanced, step by step, in the process of 
nationalizing industry combined with ever- 
increasing stringency of control. The 
syndicalist element, denounced by Lenin, 
had to be suppressed by force. The experi- 
ence is particularly interesting, because 
the prevailing idea of Socialists to-day is 
joint control by the workmen and the 
State. It failed completely in Russia. 
Eventually all the large industries were 
nationalized, and labour was militarized ; 
everyone had to join a trade union, and 
everyone had to work under “rigid iron 
discipline’, and to yield ‘‘ unquestioning 
obedience to the orders of the director of 
the process ’’, who was a member of the 
Communist Party. 

Meanwhile an attempt was made to instal 
a plan, prepared by Bukharin, of organized 
production by calculation. The market 
and the banks were abolished, and the use 
of money nearly ceased. The idea was 
to bring together the two blades of ‘‘ the 
scissors ’—rural and urban production— 
by seizing the agricultural produce and 
rationing the town population, in return 
for which the rural population were to be 
provided with the urban goods they required 
through the co-operative societies. By 1921 
the plan had completely failed, primarily 
through lack of production. Neither side 
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fulfilled its share, and production fell 
progressively. On the rural side, much land 
had gone out of cultivation, and in what 
remained the peasants restricted their 
production to their own needs, or hid the 
rest. On the urban side the failure was still 
greater. In 1920 the production, measured 
in gold roubles, was only 13.9 per cent. of 
the 1912 level in large and medium-scale 
industry, and 26.4 per cent. in the small 
industry. According to a statement made 
by Kameneff at the All-Russian Congress, 
in the spring of 1921, productivity had fallen 
to 20 per cent. of the pre-war level. The 
facts, it may be mentioned, are all corro- 
borated by the Soviet’s own statistics. 

At the beginning of 1921, some serious 
occurrences drew Lenin’s attention to the 
economic situation. One was a mutiny 
among sailors at Cronstadt in January; 
another was the occurrence of bread riots 
in Petrograd. He felt that the state of 
things could not be allowed to continue, and 
he evolved the new economic policy, which 
meant, as he frankly admitted, the re- 
introduction of capitalism. He told the 
roth Congress of the Communist Party in 
March 1921, that only an understanding 
with the peasants could preserve the revolu- 
tion, and that they must have some freedom 
in commercial transactions. It took the 
form of permitting them to sell freely such 
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portions of their produce as remained after 
surrendering the amount levied for taxa- 
tion. It looks a small concession, but it 
had vast consequences. In the first place it 
re-established the market and the use of 
money, which necessitated the revival of 
banks; in the second place, it restored 
the private trader in the functions of 
buying and selling ; and in the third place, 
it re-introduced the principles of supply and 
demand, with the element of competition 
between the co-operative societies and the 
private trader. In effect, the whole situa- 
tion was gradually changed. The private 
trader seized the opportunity so well, that 
in 1923 no less than 64 per cent. of all 
commercial transactions and 83 per cent. of 
the retail trade was in his hands. The co- 
operative societies were unable to compete 
with him; they had been bureaucratized 
against their will, and had lost their initia- 
tive. There never was so signal a victory 
for private enterprise. Everyone who could 
dealt with the private trader, and the 
State concerns among the rest. The state 
of things was concisely stated in the official 
paper of the trade unions, which had ceased 
to be compulsory on the adoption of the 
new economic policy, and had gradually 
reverted to their normal functions :— 


“When the co-operatives supply only 
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a quarter of the workers’ needs, when they 
are inefficient in trade, and fail to consider 
the needs of their customers, when they 
are unable to treat purchasers politely, 
to reduce their over-head charges, and 
get rid of their useless expenditure, does 
anyone think that they will amend their 
ways, for the sole reason that the workers 
are obliged to make all their purchases 
at the co-operative shop? Where we 
have hitherto failed to capture the 
market, private trade is discharging a 
function of public utility ’’ (Trood, 19th 
April, 1924). 


This was in answer to the decision of 
the Government to embark on a campaign 
against private trading. It had been too 
successful, and threatened the whole system 
of Socialism, as Lenin had anticipated that 
it might. It had greatly increased pro- 
duction, and satisfied both the peasants 
and the workmen; but because it had 
grown so rapidly, and been so successful, 
the Government, who no longer had Lenin 
to guide their counsels, felt that something 
must be done to check it. An extreme 
element urged its suppression by force, 
but a more moderate policy prevailed. 
This consisted in harrying the private 
traders with all the devices of the Ogpu- 
espionage, denunciation, arrest, penalties, 
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confiscation and expulsion—on the one 
hand, and speeding up the co-operative 
societies and the State trusts on the other. 
The result was that 250,000 shops were 
closed, 400,000,000 gold roubles were ex- 
tracted, and private trading, harried in 
several other ways, fell from 64 per cent. to 
39.3 per cent. of the total; while the 
efforts to stimulate the co-operatives and 
the State trusts by orders and injunctions 
to increase production, completely failed, 
and only threw them into greater disorder. 
The effects were so disastrous that the 
policy was abandoned in 1925, and free 
trading was again encouraged. This went 
on until r928 and all the subsequent in- 
crease of production, which has been well 
advertized, must be attributed to it. 

This year (1928) much has happened. 
Information is incomplete, but it is possible 
to gain some idea of what is occurring. The 
Government, with the Communist Party 
behind them, remain true to their ideals, 
with the exception of a remarkable offer 
to private capital to assist in solving the 
building problem in Moscow. It consists 
of a measure passed by the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars allowing private capital to 
build, own and let houses with complete 
freedom and a guarantee of immunity from 
all official interference and of relief from 
income tax. Nothing could show the failure 
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of the Government to deal with housing in 
Moscow better than this remarkable pro- 
posal, which is an attempt to re-introduce 
capitalism in the building industry under 
more favourable conditions than those 
prevailing in any capitalist country. Onthe 
other hand the raising of the peasants’ 
taxation by 25 per cent. and the new land 
policy are all in the old order, but appear 
to have suffered a sudden check. In April 
the Red Parliament passed the budget, 
including the advance in the peasants’ 
taxes; but in July a decree of the People’s 
Commissaries, signed by Rykoff, instructed 
the local authorities to cease the confisca- 
tion of grain and prohibited the prosecution 
of peasants for refusal to sell their grain, 
together with other concessions. As to 
the land policy, the law embodying it was 
postponed in April; but in defending it 
interesting speeches were made by Kalinin 
and Stalin. The former said that the 
Government had done much; it had 
attacked and crippled the fulaks, the 
richer peasants, and had established class 
warfare throughout the villages of the 
Soviet Union. It intended to devote 
attention to the poorer peasantry as soon 
as possible. Stalin, in a speech made at 
a party conference in Moscow, said that the 
new land policy had not been introduced 
before because “‘ three years ago they needed 
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the energetic richer peasant to extend the 
cultivated area. It would have been most 
silly to attack him then. The peasants 
believed in the land policy and developed 
agriculture. Now that they had reached 
the pre-war acreage of cultivation with the 
help of the kulak, they could safely destroy 
him, and use the surplus land to form 
collective farms.”’ 

That was in April, and evidently the 
kulaks, admitted by Stalin to be the en- 
ergetic peasants, had been attacked. But 
in July such a crisis had occurred that it 
became necessary to stop the oppression. 
Rykoff, who signed the decree mentioned 
above, said in a speech to the Moscow 
Communists that “ he had been mistaken 
in thinking the grain crisis only temporary ; 
it was serious and had created dissatisfaction 
among the peasant masses. The oppression 
of the peasants had not liquidated the 
crisis. It was necessary to put an end to 
this oppression, and the plenum had even 
advocated raising the price of grain. There 
were serious discussions in the Communist 
Party regarding the peasant policy. Many 
were in favour of ceasing the struggle with 
the kulaks and of leaving the peasants to 
their own devices.” ? That has apparently 
now been done. There is no doubt about 
the crisis. Russia, the great wheat-export- 

1 The Times, July 20, 1928. 
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ing country, has been scouring the world 
for grain and buying wheat to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of tons, and the 
recent concessions to the peasants indicate 
anxiety on the part of the Government with 
regard to the coming year (1929). 
Meanwhile, the trial of engineers and 
others in the Don Basin had taken place, 
but this was only a prelude to extensive 
investigation of the national trusts. The 
Central Control Commission of the Com- 
munist Party proclaimed a general ‘“ war 
on bureaucratization ’’ and the Soviet Press 
announced that hostilities had begun on 
a wide front. The authorities had dis- 
covered that the “entire machinery of 
industrialization was being jammed and 
partially ruined by mismanagement and 
squandering.”’ This bore out the complaints 
of the miners in the Don Basin; they 
attributed the trouble, not to any anti- 
revolutionary plot, but simply to the in- 
capacity and negligence of their own 
Communist officials and to the prevalence 
of drunkenness, which is fully confirmed 
by Soviet newspapers. The anti-revolution- 
ary plot appears to be an invention on the 
part of the Ogpu. The report of Schwartz, 
chairman of the miners’ union, who headed 
an official inquiry into the conditions, 
declared that the workmen’s discontent was 
due to mismanagement by the administra- 
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tion more than to the faults of engineers 
and specialists, and gave an account of the 
housing and food conditions, which explain 
the dissatisfaction and low out-put of the 
men. Thousands of them live in barracks, 
and many have no beds, but sleep on the 
bare boards. The account was confirmed 
by the Tvood of March 22, which spoke of 
the prevalence of damp, dirt, absence of 
sufficient ventilation, lack of sufficient 
beds (a single bed must often suffice for 
several workers, who sleep in it in turns), 
the crowding of several families into one 
dwelling and sometimes into one room ; 
and by the Pravda of April 27. Schwartz’s 
report further stated that the management 
often did not observe the collective con- 
tracts made with the men. 

The anxieties of the Government have 
been further increased by the results of 
the Soviet policy in regard to concessions, 
which has led to a tendency on the part of 
foreign concessionaives to withdraw. These 
concessions formed an integral part of the 
new economic policy, but they have been 
disappointingly few, and have shown a 
general tendency to grow fewer because of 
the conditions imposed. The Government 
badly needs foreign capital, and one means 
of getting it was by concessions, especially 
to American and German capitalists. One 
of the largest contracts was made in 1925 
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with the American firm of Harriman’s for 
the exploitation of manganese ore in Georgia. 
It was for 20 years, but has already come to 
an end. Harriman’s have founditimpossible 
to go on under the system of Government 
interference, and breach of contract, and 
have withdrawn. Another item of intelli- 
gence shows that the attack on the Aulaks 
and the new land policy were accompanied 
by measures directed against the small 
capitalists. The presidium of the Red 
Parliament had received information about 
the closing down of some 5,000 small leather 
factories, and issued instructions to the 
local authorities to rescind those measures, 
and return part of the goods confiscated. 
The fact was that the small factories pro- 
duced much cheaper goods than the State 
concerns, and they were closed in order to 
suppress competition. That has now been 
given up. 

Soviet Russia is really in a bad way. So 
far from realizing the “ unknown progress 
of productive forces”, to which Lenin 
looked forward, hissuccessors find themselves 
in straitened circumstances, and surrounded 
by increasing difficulties. I have dwelt 
upon this great experiment at some length 
because it is rich in lessons. Everything 
has been tried there, as it could not be 
elsewhere. For Russia is a rich and self- 
supporting country; it was a_ grain- 
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exporting land, and it has vast natural 
resources in ores, fuel, timber, raw chemicals 
and water-power; its intellectuals were 
highly intelligent and cultivated. Even 
there it required extraordinary courage 
and the confidence of fanaticism to attempt 
a complete Marxian turnover. It has cost 
them many millions of lives, but in any 
more advanced country it would be quite 
impossible, because all the sources of 
wealth dried up, quite apart from the 
“heavy civil war’, which was part of the 
policy, and the campaign of terrorism under 
the Tcheka, which has continued to this 
day, and rendered every man’s life insecure. 
Lenin, the author of it all, never contem- 
plated anything of the kind. He never 
anticipated the economic consequences of 
his policy. That is obvious from his re- 
introduction of capitalism in the new 
economic policy, which was a plain con- 
fession of failure due to mistakes and one 
requiring great courage to make. 

They began by attempting to impose a 
system of Communism, though how they 
could have supposed it possible passes 
comprehension. The peasantry, who form 
over four-fifths of the population, resisted 
from the first, and have continued to resist 
until this day; it broke down on their 
resistance, because they refused to produce. 
That is the first lesson, and we may be 
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quite sure that agriculturists would do 
the same everywhere. The town workmen 
did not resist. They were the proletarians, 
and was it not a proletarian revolution ? 
They were given control of the factories 
over the employer and his staff, with whom 
they quarrelled of course. Their notion 
was to have an easy time, and they proved 
incapable of managing the concern. This 
is not a new discovery, nor was it due to 
the singular incapacity of Russian workmen. 
The same experiment has been repeatedly 
tried here with miners, engineers and others; 
but, as Trotsky says, ‘there is nothing 
worse than a board of ignorant, badly 
prepared workers appointed to a practical 
post, demanding expert knowledge ’.1 They 
failed and the Government had to come to 
their rescue. It stepped in, superseding 
the employer without compensation, and 
attempted joint control, which also failed. 
That is the second lesson, the importance of 
which has been already noted. There 
followed the militarization of labour, aboli- 
tion of “ the fiction of the freedom of labour ”’ 
(Trotsky) and the absolute compulsion which 
Syndicalists fear. It could be maintained 
only by force and terrorism, as it was. 
But men will not work under such com- 
pulsion and production fell continuously 


11. Trotsky. Terrorism and Communism, p. 152< 
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until 1921, when Communism was abandon- 
ed, and the new economic policy re-intro- 
duced a measure of free trading, which 
entailed a complete change of system. That 
is the third lesson. 

Lenin called it State Capitalism, but it 
is more commonly known as Socialism. How 
has it fared? It has done better than 
the old system, but only in so far as free 
enterprise has been permitted to play its 
part. There have been two attempts to 
suppress free trading, in 1924 and 1928, 
and both have had to be given up after 
a very short experience. The recent 
measures taken against the State trusts are 
most enlightening; for the trusts have 
been de-bureaucratized, separated from the 
political activities of the State and com- 
mercialized, according to the theory of 
modern Socialism. But they are under the 
control of the Communist Party, to which 
their inefficiency and corruption can be 
traced. For years the economic authorities 
have been crying out for more production, 
but there have been two great obstacles 
(*) the lack of capital (2) the control by the 

ommunist Party. With regard to (1) 
they were at first flushed with capital 
because they seized everything without 
compensation, a method opposed by Social- 
ists in general. But it did not last long. 
Capital must be continually renewed out 
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of the profits of production, and there were 
no profits, because of the system adopted. 
Plant could not be renewed or maintained 
in an efficient State, and for the same 
reason transport failed. Engines broke 
down, and the whole system became dis- 
organized. Every effort was made to secure 
the required capital both at home and from 
abroad, but with only small success. At 
home free trading and heavy taxation 
relieved the strain, and abroad concessions 
and credits were at first fairly successful ; 
but both have been sacrificed to maintaining 
the system. 

In home policy there have been since 1923 
two parties in the State, one for being 
guided by economic necessity, the other 
for upholding what is called Leninism at 
all costs, though Lenin himself proved 
capable of yielding to economic necessity. 
The vacillating policy pursued, and recently 
illustrated by the oppression of the kulaks 
and then by its abandonment, may be 
ascribed to the alternating success of these 
two parties. But abroad there seems to 
be only one policy, and that is to stir up 
revolution. This is an article of faith to 
the Soviet, and it has greatly affected their 
credit. What they would gain now by the 
success of such a hopeless proposition, which 
has been defeated and denounced in one 
country after another, it is impossible to 
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see. Presumably they expect that it 
would ensure better treatment and free 
credit for themselves ; but with the other 
countries reduced, as they would be, to a 
worse plight than Russia, that would last 
only a very short time. There is no way 
out of their difficulty, no way to increase 
production, but the encouragement of free 
enterprise ; there is no way to win the con- 
fidence of other Governments but a complete 
abandonment of revolutionary tactics. But 
so long as the Communist Party or their 
nominees are in power, they can do neither. 
They are gulled by their foreign agents, 
who perhaps believe it themselves, that other 
countries are on the verge of revolution. 
It is a complete delusion, but it serves to 
keep up their hopes. 

Socialism is better than Communism, but 
it is not good enough. It does not produce 
enough. The central authorities may pro- 
claim war on bureaucracy; but since the 
State trusts are managed by members of the 
Communist Party, bureaucracy Is inevitable 
because the Communist Party is a political 
body, which looks first after its own interest. 
And just the same with the co-operative 
societies and the trade unions, which possess 
no freedom, but are tied and bound to the 
Communist Party. The only successful 
element is the free enterprise, and that only 
in so far as it is free. 
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The case of Germany is totally different, 
yet it teaches the same lesson, the primary 
importance of production. The revolution 
there left the Socialists in complete power. 
They had been divided by the war into 
three groups—(I) majority Socialists, (2) 
independent Socialists, and (3) Spartacists 
or Communists. In the immense turmoil 
that followed the defeat of the army, and 
the complete break-up of the political 
system, nobody knew what would happen, 
or who would come out on top. Only the 
Socialists counted, but it was uncertain 
which group had or would have the largest 
following. However, on the toth of 
November, 1918, the day after the Kaiser’s 
abdication, the matter was amicably settled 
between the majority and the independent 
Socialists—the right and left wing—by 
setting up a provisional Government in the 
form of a Council of People’s Commissaries 
consisting of an equal number from each 
wing, with a majority Socialist as President. 
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The Communists were left out, but the 
title—Council of People’s Commissaries— 
was taken from Russia and reveals the 
influence of that example. Nor did it stop 
there. The revolutionary movement arose 
spontaneously among the people and the 
soldiers and sailors. Beginning with an 
insurrection at Kiel in October, it spread 
rapidly and followed the example of Russia 
by the formation of Soviet’s or Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils. They were every- 
where, but without unity or a definite 
purpose. The empire was already broken 
up in the first week of November, before the 
abdication of the Kaiser. However, German 
discipline prevailed, and the Provisional 
Government was peacefully appointed at a 
General meeting of Socialists in Berlin on 
the roth of November. There was no 
disorder because there was no opposition, 
though trouble arose later and was widely 
distributed, with the assassination of promi- 
nent personages ; but the immediate result 
of the revolution was to place the united 
Socialists in complete power. What did 
they do? 

Suddenly faced by the practical problem 
of administration they found themselves 
without a policy. They had paid no atten- 
tion to the constructive side of socialization, 
on which Marx had left them without any 
guidance. The Erfurt Programme, formy- 
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lated in 1891, had remained in force, though 
somewhat damaged by the revisionists. But 
their criticism was directed to the Marxian 
theory of increasing misery, leading to the 
spontaneous collapse of the existing system. 
They argued that misery had not increased 
but had diminished and was diminishing. 
They set up no alternative theory to that of 
“ Scientific Socialism’, and merely de- 
manded revision of the programme in so 
far as it was inconsistent with the actual 
facts. They were, in short, opportunists 
who did not mind saying so. The split 
weakened the Socialists but did nothing to 
provide a policy for socialization, which 
was ignored in the Erfurt Programme, 
beyond a statement of general principles. 
Its working part consisted entirely of 
democratic and social reforms. Conse- 
quently they were at a loss when the end of 
the war suddenly realized their political 
aim and placed them in power. It was 
true that they had the Russian example 
before them, and the German Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils would have been 
pleased enough to follow it. They did try, 
and for a time the issue was doubtful. But 
fortunately for Germany, the Socialists there 
were overwhelmingly Menshevist ; not only 
the majority or right wing Socialists but 
most of the independent section too. They 
looked askance at Russia, and they were 
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too strong for the Communist element, 
which favoured it. What they did was to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry into 
socialization, with special reference to the 
coal-mining industry. 

It was appointed on the 18th of November, 
with instructions to lose no time; for the 
people were clamouring for socialization, 
which they had been led to expect. It 
consisted of twelve of the leading Socialists 
and economists; and Karl Kautsky, who 
had drafted the Erfurt Programme, was the 
chairman. On the roth of December they 
reported to the Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Councils that no immediate steps could be 
taken, that the existing system must be 
retained, in order to restore production 
and trade, and that the advance to socializa- 
tion must be made gradually, beginning 
with coal and iron as the industries most 
ripe for the process. In spite of this opinion, 
the Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils held before the end of December, 
objected to the proposed postponement 
and called on the Government to begin 
the process of socialization at once. The 
Commission took no notice of this, but 
continued its labours and produced a report 
on the 15th of February, 1919, dealing with 
the coal industry. Two important differ- 
ences distinguish coal-mining in Germany 
and England. The first is that in Germany 
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a considerable portion of the mines are 
already nationalized ; the second is that the 
privately owned mines are already organ- 
ized in the combines known as Kartells. 
The result of these differences was that the 
Commission had before them two sets of 
experience which do not exist in England. 
They were unanimously of opinion that the 
privately owned and Kartellized mines 
constituted a virtual monopoly, which was 
incompatible with the character of the 
modern State, let alone the socialistic State ; 
and that its nationalization was far more 
generally demanded in the public interest 
than in England or America. At the same 
time they were agreed that the existing form 
of nationalization was radically bad and in 
need of complete transformation. They 
gave reasons for this opinion; namely, 
that the bureaucratic administration of the 
State mines was, on several detailed grounds, 
thoroughly un-economic. All extension of 
the State concern was un-economic and to 
be rejected, so long as its economic activity 
was not completely separated from its 
political and administrative functions. But 
they forbore to state the actual harm done 
by the private mines. Nor did they enter 
on the question of competition between 
the two sets of mines, which is sometimes 
put forward by Socialists as a reason for 
starting State enterprises, as in Australia. 
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They added the observation that the 
isolated nationalization of the coal mines 
could not be considered as socialization, so 
long as capitalist enterprise persisted in 
other industries ; it would be merely chang- 
ing one employer for another. They further 
agreed on the position of the miners. The 
principle of democracy was to be carried 
into industry by granting the miners re- 
presentation on the administrative bodies 
to be set up and giving them a say in 
prescribing conditions directly affecting 
themselves; but not giving them control 
over the technical management of the 
mines. 

So far the Commissioners were agreed, but 
on the actual proposals they were divided. 
There were two proposals for socializing 
the mining industry. The majority proposal 
was signed by seven members of the Com- 
mission, including four professors of 
economics ; Kautsky and Hué were absent 
from Berlin, and Robert Schmidt also did 
not sign. The minority proposal was signed 
by two members. It is unnecessary to 
enter into details, because neither plan was 
adopted ; but it may be observed that the 
first plan provided for “ full socialization ’’, 
the second advocated a more gradual ad- 
vance, 

In the meanwhile much had happened 
politically since re appointment of the 
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Commission in November, 1918, and the 
atmosphere was changed. The struggle 
between a parliamentary and a Soviet 
system was decided in favour of the former, 
which was supported by the Congress of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils on 16th 
December, 1918. They agreed to a National 
Assembly, which should replace the pro- 
visional Government (from which the three 
Independent Socialists resigned on 29th 
December), and prepare a Constitution for 
the German Kepublic. The National 
Assembly was elected on 19th January, 1919, 
and met at Weimar on 6th February, nine 
days before the Commission issued their 
report. The chance of the Socialists was 
over, for the elections to the National 
Assembly had placed them in a minority. 
They had 185 seats (majority Socialists 
163, independent Socialists 22) in a house of 
421. The Communists, who had coalesced 
into aregular party on 30th December, 1918, 
were not represented. But the Socialists 
were still the largest of the numerous 
parliamentary parties, as they had been 
before the war, and they entered a coalition 
Government, taking eight out of sixteen 
administrative seats, while Ebert, formerly 
the head of the purely Socialist administra- 
tion, was elected President of the Republic. 
In the numerous general elections and 
changes of administration which followed 
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in the distracted country, they have never 
regained their ascendancy, but rather lost 
ground, though again united under the 
most democratic constitution, until 1928, 
when they gained 153 seats and once more 
took part in a coalition Government. But 
by this time the Communist Party, which 
had been joined by left-wing independents, 
had increased their parliamentary strength 
to 54; and they are the determined enemies 
of the Socialists. 

To return to my narrative. I said just 
now that with the election of the National 
Assembly the chance of the Socialists was 
over. I meant the chance of doing what 
they pleased, which had been theirs from 
gth November, 1918 to 6 February, 1919. 
But though they were in a minority in the 
National Assembly, and had to meet the 
criticism of opponents, they still held half 
the ministerial appointments, and carried 
great weight, particularly in the highly 
disturbed state of the country. Accordingly 
the National Assembly passed on 23rd 
March, a general socialization law. The 
first clause of this law declares it the moral 
duty of every German so to employ his 
powers as the common weal may demand, 
and guarantees work or maintenance. The 
second Clause runs thus :— 


The Reich is re a by way of 
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legislation and with fitting compensation, 
(1) to transfer economic undertakings 
suitable for socialization, particularly 
those engaged in the extraction of miner- 
als and the utilization of natural forces, 
to public (or common) economy (Gemein- 
wirtschaft): (2) in the case of urgent 
need to regulate publicly the production 
and distribution of economic goods. 


The virtue of this clause depends on the 
meaning given to the word Gemeinuwirt- 
schaft, which was sharply distinguished from 
Socialism by Dr Singheimer, the official 
reporter on the Constitution. Apparently 
Gemeinwirtschaft implies only public control, 
whereas Socialism means public ownership. 
In this sense the law may be said to have 
been carried out in the mining and the 
potash industries. A law for the mines 
was passed at the same time as the social- 
ization law, of which Clause 4 runs :— 


In pursuance of the power provided 
by Clause 2, the utilization of hard coal, 
brown coal, pressed coal and coke, of 
water-power and other natural sources 
of energy, and of the energy derived 
from them, will be regulated from the 
point of view of public economy. Simul- 
taneously with this Act, a law for the 
regulation of the coal economy comes at 
once into force for that branch of economy. 
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In virtue of this law, the privately owned 
pits were grouped in eleven district syndi- 
cates. Every pit had to join its district syndi- 
cate. Together they formed the National 
Coal Association, which was under the 
control of a National Coal Council, com- 
posed of 60 members, one half of whom 
were mining employers and miners, 15 of 
each. The rest were made up of State 
Officials, technicians and consumers’ re- 
presentatives. Similar regulations were 
made for the potash industry. 

How has this worked ? It has apparently 
made no perceptible difference, at any rate 
in regard to the price of coal, which was 
the chief object in view. For the consumers’ 
representatives on the council have made 
no move of their own and the miners have 
steadily followed the initiative of the em- 
ployers. A leading representative and a 
Socialist told the socialization Commission 
that no one could suppose they would vote 
against the raising of prices which entailed 
the raising of wages. ‘‘We represent the 
staff or the miners, and the shirt is closer 
to us than the coat. We must agree to the 
coal prices unless we want to come under 
the harrow.” Dr Heimann calls the 
impotence of the consumers and the group 
egotism of the workmen “the greatest 
of all the disenchantments that Socialism 
has experienced in recent years ”’. 
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This treatment of the privately owned 
‘mining industry by no means satisfied the 
Socialists, and in consequence of pressure 
from the mining districts the Commission 
of Inquiry was re-appointed on an enlarged 
scale, with 23 members, in May 1920. It 
reported at the end of July. In the mean- 
time, the first election to the new Reichstag 
had taken place in June under the Constitu- 
tion prepared by the National Assembly, 
with the result that the Socialists and the 
Nationalists (ultra-Conservatives), who 
would not work together, both went out 
and a new coalition Government was formed 
by the middle parties. The Constitution, 
by Article 156, authorizes the State to take 
over by legislation privately owned enter- 
prises, with due compensation; and in 
the case of urgent need to concentrate 
undertakings on the basis of self-manage- 
ment with the object of securing the co- 
operation of all classes engaged in production 
and of regulating the business on the princi- 
ples of public economy. In this way both 
what had been done with coaland potash and 
electricity as well as what it was proposed 
to do, was “‘ anchored ”’ in the Constitution. 
In reality, however, it was only proposed 
to socialize the coal mines, to which atten- 
tion was more particularly directed. 

But nothing was done. The reconstituted 
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inquiry was no more successful in solving 
the problem than the first one. The Com- 
missioners, who included some of the ablest 
business men, were agreed that there should 
be a far-reaching reduction of the capitalist 
gains in mining. A majority was further 
in favour of handing over the mines to a 
single statutory authority and eliminating 
private ownership altogether. They pre- 
pared a draft Bill to that effect. The 
statutory body to be set up was the German 
Coal Community, under the control of a 
National Coal Council and a National 
Coal Directory. The former was to consist 
of 100 members including representatives 
of consumers, as well as workmen, the 
technical staffs and the State. The minority, 
which included Walter Rathenau, von 
Siemens, Wissel, the Minister of Economy, 
and also the representatives of the Christian 
and the Hirsch-Duncker trade unions, 
rejected this proposal on the ground of the 
national importance of the coal industry, 
and the danger to its continued successful 
working involved in the sudden change over. 
They preferred to prepare the way gradually. 
This is highly important in view of the 
present recognition by Socialists, that con- 
tinued production must be secured. There 
were, in addition, several individual reserva- 
tions, 
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The Report was referred to the National 
Economic Council and examined by a 
committee, with the aid of further evidence 
by experts ; but no agreement was reached, 
and eventually the plan of nationalizing 
or socializing the private mines was dropped. 
Nor has it ever been revived. They 
contented themselves with the plan of a 
National Coal Association, already des- 
cribed. The net result is that the industry 
held most ripe for socialization has not been 
socialized, but has been consolidated and 
placed under joint control. The main 
reason for the failure was the fear of 
endangering the successful working of the 
mines. The only other private industry 
treated in a similar manner is the potash. 

As for the state mines belonging to 
Prussia, they were “ commercialized’’ in 
1923. They were turned into a company, 
of which all the shares are held by the 
Ministry of Commerce and the Ministry of 
Finance in equal parts; but the possibility 
of a “‘ mixed undertaking ”’ has apparently 
not been excluded. The law, passed on 
gth October, 1923, allows for the issue of 
other shares. The mines are managed by 
four expert directors under a supervisory 
council, composed of representatives of the 
Government, the Landtag and all the 
miners’ unions. The bad account of their 
previous management as State enterprises, 
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declared by the first Commission of Inquiry, 
was fully confirmed by Herr Osterroth, a 
trade union leader, who has an exceptional 
knowledge of the industry, and is now one 
of the directors. He said the State ad- 
ministration was thoroughly bad ; it lacked 
the power of decision, and had not the 
freedom of creative effort; the sense of 
responsibility died out and every manager 
squinted upwards to his superior. The 
same authority reports well of the new 
undertaking. He says that the company 
form gives the widest freedom of action 
in technical, commercial, organizing and 
social-political relations; the individual 
manager has much more responsibility and 
is not fettered, as he used to be, in his 
initiative ; favouritism is abolished, and all 
have to exert themselves to keep their place. 

The commercialization of the State mines 
is part of a general tendency in Germany 
to-day, for the avoidance of bureaucracy. 
It has been applied to the railways, all of 
which belonged to the State, to several of 
the war industries and to municipal con- 
cerns. The movement has been forced by 
the urgent need of efficiency in the present 
state of the country, which is recognized 
by all classes. It is rather away from 
socialization than towards it, as ordinarily 
understood, for its essence lies in adopting 
the methods of capitalist enterprise. If it 
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proves highly successful, however, it may 
lead to socialization; but of that there 
is no sign in Germany. 

That the failure caused great dissatisfac- 
tion among the Marxians can be readily 
understood. They had been led to expect 
socialization, and with it the relief of all 
their troubles, as soon as ever political power 
was gained; and here it was in their hand 
and without opposition. The question was 
dealt with at the Trade Union Congress in 
June 1919 by Dr Hilferding and Paul 
Umbreit, both members of the Socialization 
Commission. Hilferding admitted that a 
most favourable moment had been lost, 
but gave no reasons. He said that they 
had on gth November “ an extraordinarily 
favourable position in regard to Socializa- 
tion’’, and that for three months “ wide 
circles of employers reckoned that their 
day was over’. In particular, ‘ the 
opinion universally prevailed that for 
capitalist enterprise in coal mining the hour 
had struck’’. And undoubtedly that was 
the case; all classes made up their minds 
to it. There was, indeed, nothing else to 
expect. Umbreit dotted his i’s. He recalled 
the Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
quoted the concluding sentence. Then he 
went on :— 


“This fiery call to organization has 
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dominated the working class for seven 
decades long, and led them to political, 
trade union and co-operatic organization, 
inspired them to battle against the econ- 
omic and political power of Capital and 
borne them upwards to success after 
success.” 


He recalled the leadership of Marx and 
Lassalle, of Liebknecht and Bebel, and the 
place taken by Germany at the head of 
Socialism. He quoted Bebel, who died in 
1913, on its victorious advance, and con- 
tinued :— 


‘Thus the German working class has 
been for decades schooled, organized and 
called to the battle for emancipation. 
For decades it has set its hopes on the 
time when the hour of the Capitalist 
system, the hour of freedom for the 
proletariat, the hour of the birth of 
socialistic society should strike. And 
now that great hour has come. On oth 
November 1918 the German proletariat 
has by their victorious revolution depriv- 
ed the bourgeoisie of their strongest 
supports, the monarchy and militarism, 
and won political power.” 


And what had they done with it? They 
had democratized the country and given 
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the proletariate political liberty. They 
had completed this with economic liberty, 
by giving the workmen an equal say in 
condition with the employer (works 
councils). Lastly they had by social law 
and orders softened the bitterest need, 
demanded more in taxation from the 
possessing classes and carried out other 
reforms. So far so good. But all this was 
far from fulfilling the historical task of the 
working class, for there was no socializa- 
tion in it. And how had they always pre- 
dicted this socialization ? They had awaited 
the accumulation of wealth, until at last 
the masses should rise in insurrection and 
take possession of the means of production. 
From a world of capitalist superfluity and 
proletarian privation they would create a 
new world of universal well-being. Un- 
fortunately they were too late for that, 
because of the war, which had impoverished 
the nation. What, then, would become of 
Germany ? They must socialize before it was 
too late, for Socialism was the only possible 
way of escape from the existing situation. 
It was more necessary than ever. But they 
would not fall into the mistakes of Bol- 
shevism. Some preliminary conditions must 
be fulfilled; they must have peace, they 
must build up their economic life, and 
fully maintain democracy, not only in the 
State and the municipality, but also in the 
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works. It must be done through Parliament, 
not by the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariate. Scientific Socialism did not 
seek to make the workmen owners of the 
enterprises and enjoyers of the products. 
It was the affair of the whole community, 
to be carried out in self-controlling bodies, 
in which managers, staffs and workmen, 
technicians and consumers must be re- 
presented. 

So he cleverly brought them round to 
what had been done, as the path in which 
they must continue for socialization; but 
he warned them that though Socialism could 
be introduced by political power it could 
only succeed by its economic superiority, 
and that it needed a strong dose of idealism. 
That is the real question ; is it economically 
superior ? In Russia the answer is emphati- 
cally No; in Germany, when brought face 
to face with the problem, they were afraid 
to try. 

The changed situation is reflected to a 
certain extent in the new programme of 
the Socialist Party, adopted at the Heidel- 
berg Congress in September 1925. It 
consists, like its Erfurt predecessor, of a 
preamble and a practical programme. The 
preamble, which lays down the principles 
of Socialism, is the important part from 
the present point of view. The main differ- 
ence between the old and the new is a 
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striking modification of the old uncom- 
promising Marxian doctrine. The word 
naturnothwendigkeit, meaning “‘ necessity by 
a law of nature’’, disappears, and is re- 
placed by innerer Gesctzmdassigkeit, which 
may be translated, “‘ by virtue of internal 
laws’’. Then the statement, that “ the 
economic development of bourgeois society 
necessarily leads to the disappearance of 
the small concern ’’, becomes much milder. 
The new statement is that ‘‘ economic 
development has by virtue of inherent laws 
led to the strengthening of the large con- 
cern, which more and more presses back 
the small concern and diminishes its social 
importance in industry, trade and trans- 
port’’. Thirty-four years earlier the dis- 
appearance of the small man was confidently 
expected on the strength of the Marxian 
doctrine. The new phraseology recognizes 
the fact, substantiated by Werner Sombart, 
that he has not disappeared, and shows no 
sign of disappearing. The large concern is 
in addition to the small one, not in place 
of it; and itself creates fresh small ones, 
as it goes along. 

The growth of the industrial population 
relatively to the agricultural, which found 
no place in the Erfurt Programme, is next 
mentioned; and several minor changes 
follow. In place of ‘‘ the workman ”’ being 
separated from his means of production, we 
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have “the bulk of the producers”; in 
place of a mere mention of the big landlord 
we have “a large part of the land is in the 
hands of the big landlord’’; and instead 
of ‘‘the means of production” becoming 
the monopoly of a relatively small number 
of capitalists, we have ‘‘ the economically 
deciding means of production’ undergoing 
that fate. There follows an entirely new 
paragraph, on which Kautsky lays much 
stress. It deals with the new middle class, 
formed by the salaried staffs and intellectuals 
of all kinds. It is asserted that with their 
growth in numbers, they lose more and 
more the possibility of rising to privileged 
positions, and that their interests agree in 
a rising measure with those of the remaining 
workmen. Is that true of Germany? It 
certainly is not of other countries, where 
one of the most remarkable features of 
disputes is the tendency of the staff to side 
with the employer against the workmen ; 
and general strikes have been defeated again 
and again with the ungrudging assistance 
of intellectuals, who show no sign of soli- 
darity with the strikers. 

This middle class appears again in the 
next paragraph, which states that they too, 
and not only the proletarians, are denied 
their full share of the material and cultural 
progress made possible by the increased 
forces of production. But a very significant 
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modification of the old programme is to 
be noticed here. The new one says that 
big capital and big landlordism, ‘‘ seek to 
monopolize for themselves the results of 
the co-operative working process”; the 
old says that capitalists and big landlords 
do monopolize all the advantages of the 
changes in working. Another very im- 
portant modification has to do with the 
law of increasing misery which is formulated 
in the Erfurt Programme in unqualified 
terms. The Heidelberg Programme says 
that “tendencies are always at work to 
depress the working classes in their way of 
living. Only by a constant battle is it 
possible for them to protect themselves from 
Increasing degradation and to improve 
their position ”’. 

There are other changes in the pre- 
amble, but enough has been said to indicate 
abandonment of the Marxian formula, which 
is at variance with the course of events. 
The actual programme is divided into 
eight sections, one of which deals with 
economic issues. The first item in this 
section states that land, minerals and the 
natural sources of power, which serve the 
production of energy, are to be withdrawn 
from capitalist exploitation and_ trans- 
ferred to the public service. There is also 
to be State control over capitalist combined 
interests, that is, Kartells and trusts; and 
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extension of State, provincial and other 
public concerns, with avoidance of bureau- 
cracy. A quite modest programme. 

In sum, if Russia represents the economic 
failure of Marxian Socialism, Germany no 
less represents inability to begin it and a 
consequent change of objective. 
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Austria. ‘“ Seldom have pilgrims entered 
on a less delectable promised land, than the 
political heirs of the Hapsburgs.” The 
sentence is taken from Mr C. A. Macartney’s 
book on The Social Revolution in Austria, 
an impartial account of what has happened 
there. Of the old empire all that remains 
to-day, under the title of Austria, is the 
German-speaking centre, with a population 
less than that of London, yet containing 
one of the great capitals of the world. 
Whether it will eventually join up with 
Germany is a question for the future ; 
the juncture is possible and in my opinion 
probable, but not yet. Meantime Austria 
stands alone, surrounded by nations alien 
in race and tongue, except for Bavaria. 
They broke away before the end of the war, 
in October 1918 ; and the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion on 11th November was the recognition 
of an accomplished fact. The country was 
then the scene of indescribable turmoil, 
in which the Socialists came forward and 
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took the lead in restoring order. Their rise 
in Austria had been much later than in 
Germany, though Liebknect preached Marx- 
ism in Vienna in 1869. The capital has 
always been the stronghold of Socialism, 
and it is to-day the only capital under 
socialist control outside Russia. Previous 
to the war they had held their first congress 
in 1888, under the leader-ship of Dr Victor 
Adler, a Socialist of the type of Jaurés 
Branting or Masaryk; but they made no 
show in Parliamentary life until 1897, when 
they had 17 members elected to the 
Reichsrat. In rg0r they secured only Io 
seats, but in 1907, under the reformed 
electoral system then adopted, they ad- 
vanced suddenly to 87 in a house of 501 ; 
they had become a party to reckon with. 
In 1911 they lost five seats, and they were 
moreover weakened by a nationalist division 
into German, Czech and Polish. On the 
other hand, they had some of the best 
brains in the whole movement, and were 
strong in the municipalities. These facts 
will suffice to show the position of the 
Socialists before the war, into which they 
threw themselves patriotically, almost with- 
out exception. 

In the Austrian revolution the Socialists 
never gained such an absolute command 
as their German colleagues enjoyed for three 
months, and the situation was full of 
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difficulties from which Germany was free ; 
but for a considerable time, after the first 
trouble was over, they had sufficient ascend- 
ancy to make a beginning with socialization. 
On 21st October, 1918, the German- 
Austrian members of the Reichsrat passed 
a unanimous resolution in favour of form- 
ing a Provincial National Assembly, which 
was done on 30th October. The National 
Assembly entrusted the Government to a 
State Council, made up of representatives 
of all parties. The State Council dis- 
tributed the ministerial offices impartially, 
and two fell to the Social Democrats, with 
two under-secretaryships ; while Dr Renner 
became secretary to the Council. But 
this did not express the state of public 
feeling outside. In the prevailing state of 
revolutionary excitement the Socialists had 
the public ear to an extent which gave them 
an ascendancy that no other party could 
claim. They alone could exercise a moderat- 
ing influence on the workmen and prevent 
the threatened anarchy. It is greatly to 
their credit that they kept their heads in 
the general disorder, in which the failure 
of food and coal combined with the Russian 
revolution to drive the people on the same 
road. Their popularity was revealed by 
the voting for the Constituent Assembly 
on 16th February, 1919, when they came out 
the strongest of the three parties, having 
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eviously been the weakest. The Social 

emocrats polled 1,211,814 votes to 1,068,- 
382 of the Christian Socialists and 545,938 
of the German Nationalists, who had been 
the strongest party. The Christian Social- 
ists represented the agricultural population ; 
they took 63 seats to 69 of the Social 
Democrats, and 24 of the German National- 
ists in a house of 159. 

The result was a coalition Government 
of Social Democrats and Christian Socialists, 
in which the most important posts were in 
the hands of the former, with Karl Renner 
as Chancellor and Minister of the Interior. 
Otto Bauer, who had returned from war 
imprisonment in Russia a convinced anti- 
Bolshevist, was Foreign Minister. This 
happened on 15th March, and the next few 
months were taken up with a struggle 
against Bolshevism, which was for a short 
time successful in Hungary and in Munich, 
to the east and west of Austria. Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils had been formed 
during the revolution and in February, 
1919, the Workers’ Councils united in a 
single organization. As in Germany the 
question was whether Austria should follow 
the example of Russia, and set up a 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’. The 
Socialists convinced the Workers’ Councils 
that this would mean the suicide of the 
revolution, and they turned it down. The 
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Soldiers’ Councils followed their example 
under the same influence, and settled the 
matter. But the danger was by no means 
over ; for Bela Kun’s ascendancy in Hun- 
gary lasted until August, and he used every 
means to incite the Vienna population to 
a rising, which was carried out with a 
certain loss of life on 15th June. That 
ended the struggle which, as in Germany, 
was carried on and decided by the people 
themselves. 

So Austria was saved from Bolshevism. 
What, then, of Socialism? The Govern- 
ment appointed a Socialization Commission 
with Bauer as chairman. At the election 
the Socialists had put forward a tremendous 
programme :— 


“ We will give back to the people the 
property of the great factory owners, of 
the mine-owners, the capital of the great 
banks and trading houses, the estates of 
the nobles, the Church and the capital- 
ists. ... The State shall expropriate 
the great industrial and mining concerns, 
the great estates and banks.” } 


Perhaps they would have attempted some 
measure of this, if they had been returned 
with a large majority; but the coalition 
Government, with the Christian Socialists 


1 The Social Revolution in Austria, p. 148. 
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(who are not Socialists at all) so close on 
their heels, made it impossible. However, 
Bauer lost no time in getting to work, and 
did what he could. He fully shares the 
objections to a State bureaucracy, and he 
thought out a plan of his own for an alterna- 
tive. It is, briefly, to combine the State, 
the workmen and the consumers, especially 
the co-operative societies, which are pretty 
highly developed in Austria. He took the 
State factories developed during the war 
and ‘‘ commercialized” them in this way. 
He began with boots and set up the “ United 
Leather and Boot Factories”, in which 
the State furnished the factory and two 
co-operative societies, representing the 
urban and the rural consumers respectively, 
supplied the capital. This was very success- 
ful. The second venture was equally so. 
It was the “ Austrian Drug Store ’”’, which 
took over the provision of drugs from the 
Medical Supplies Department of the army, 
and supplied various public institutions. 
The initial success of these joint under- 
takings, which had passed at the end of 
the war from the military to civil adminis- 
tration—quite incompetent to conduct them 
according to Bauer—encouraged further 
efforts. The workmen were represented 
in the management by their trade union, 
and by the works councils, which were set 
up by a law passed by the National Assembly 
at the same time as Bauer’s plan. 
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In October, 1919, he resigned from the 
Socialization Commission on a change of 
the Ministry, but his plan was energetically 
carried on by his successors, and graduall 
‘a whole system of public undertakings’, 
came into existence. They varied con- 
siderably in form. Some were purely 
public; others had a mixture of public 
and private capital. They were not all 
converted war industries ; some were 
started to supply new needs. Again the 
legal form differed; in certain cases the 
form of a company was preferred. In all 
of this there was very little socialization 
in the accepted sense of the term, that is 
transference from private to public owner- 
ship, and as time has gone on there has 
been less rather than more. In 1923 all 
the industries derived from the war under- 
takings were turned into companies, some 
with mixed capital, and other changes have 
taken place in the public undertakings. The 
most distinctively socializing measure passed 
by the Constituent Assembly, when the 
Socialists were in control, was a law 
permitting the State to take a share in the 
capital of any newly founded companies, 
or in the raising of fresh capital for existing 
ones. This proceeding is, perhaps, what 
Bauer means, when he says that they planted 
germ cells of the future socialistic organiza- 
tion in the capitalist method of production. 
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Considerable use has been made of it 
in Vienna, which deserves separate treat- 
ment. Of Austria generally, it is only 
necessary to say that in the general election 
under the new constitution in the autumn 
of 1920, the Socialists lost ground as 
against the other parties. In the voting 
they changed places with the Christian 
Socialists, who rose from 63 to 82 seats, 
while the Socialists lost three and the 
Nationalists gained two. The Socialists 
withdrew from the administration and 
refused invitations to join in a coalition. 
They felt sore, perhaps, at the result of the 
election under a democratic constitution 
they had themselves formed. Mr Macartney 
thinks that they could have made more 
impression had they been less narrow, less 
selfish and less materialistic. ‘“‘ Their period 
of office did not give the impression that 
their ranks contained statesmen,’ though 
he excepts Otto Bauer. As to its future, 
he suggests that the next step should be to 
eliminate its faults. ‘“‘ With all that it 
has achieved, 1t remains narrow, bigoted, 
doctrinaire and materialistic. And nomin- 
ally fighting for democracy, it has never 
been above crushing its opponents by 
means honest or dishonest, forcing minori- 
ties to bow to its will, and imposing its 
ideas by methods which are the reverse 
of democratic.’ Such is the verdict of an 
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impartial and by no means unfair observer 
on the showing made by Socialists when 
confronted with the responsibility of govern- 
ing. But there is Vienna. 

It has been already observed that Vienna 
was the stronghold of Socialism before the 
war. The revolution has made it so more 
than ever; for there the Socialists have 
gained and kept complete control. At the 
general election of 1911, Vienna accounted 
for nearly 43 per cent. of the total Socialist 
vote, yet it had only eight members out of 
165 on the City Council. That was due to 
the constitution, for after the revolution 
the eight became I00, and in 1925, they had 
78 members out of a total of 120. They 
have evidently lost no popularity during 
their administration. What have they 
done? They began by reconstructing the 
administration of the city, and turning it 
into a complete social democracy. The 
governing body is a Council, the members 
of which are elected by universal suffrage, 
male and female, at 20 years of age, with 
proportional representation. Each member 
represents one of the districts into which 
the city is divided in proportion to the 
population. The Council elects the Burgo- 
master and the Senate, which is a second 
chamber consisting of 12 members, who are 
not members of the Council. From the 
Senate are elected the chairmen of the 
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committees, which have charge of the 
several departments of business, with the 
exception of education. They are elected 
for five years, and must be members of the 
majority. The Council governs, but in 
finance the Senate has an independent voice. 
In 1921 Vienna was separated from Lower 
Austria and became a State or province 
in the Austrian Bund; the Burgomaster 
represents the State as well as the city. 

The situation of Vienna, entirely depend- 
ent on outside and politically hostile dis- 
tricts for food and fuel, and containing 
a large class of intellectuals, has been very 
difficult under a Socialist administration, 
which has done perhaps as much socializing 
as could be expected; but there is little 
or no Socialism, as hitherto understood. A 
municipal bakery was tried, but was not 
successful, The difficulty has been to keep 
things going at all, which does not allow 
room for extensive economic experiments. 
The primary importance of maintaining 
production and its incompatibility with 
large and sudden economic changes, is 
well illustrated by Vienna. The chief aim 
seems to have been to raise the position 
of the poorer classes, which was very low, 
by social reforms and financial methods, 
which have been carried as far as is practic- 
able, without endangering the whole struc- 
ture, by an eee system of graded 
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taxation. Everything taxable has been 
taxed up to the limit ; and, what is more, 
the taxes have been got in, not without 
great grumbling on the part of those who 
have to pay them. The public revenue 
has also been increased by investing in 
capitalist undertakings. This procedure, 
referred to above as planting socialist cells 
in the capitalist organization, has been 
adopted in Germany too. It is a form of 
combined organization, which seems more 
likely to herald the peaceful alliance of the 
two rather than the swallowing of one by 
the other. The only other venture in 
Vienna with a touch of Socialism about it 
is the town housing. Housing is extraordin- 
arily backward in the town, and the efforts 
of the Council have been of material benefit ; 
but they are no more than has been done 
by London, and innumerable other muni- 
cipalities without the least thought of 
Socialism. When compared with the 
promises put forward at the General Election 
of the Constituent Assembly, and quoted 
above, the achievements of the Socialists 
in Vienna show the difference between 
promise and performance, and reduce the 
former to its proper proportions. 
Czecho-Slovakia. The situation is entirely 
different in Czecho-Slovakia. Besides the 
Czechs (Bohemians), who form about half 
the population of peo (1921), the 
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new State contains to a large extent the 
mixture of nations, peoples and languages 
of the old Austrian Empire. There are 
3,700,000 Germans, 1,700,000 Slovaks, 
1,200,000 Magyars, 300,000 Ruthenians, 
and 250,000 Poles. This is reflected in 
Parliament, where the parties number about 
20, disposed according to nationality as 
well as by political principles. The majority 
has always been held by the Czechish 
Coalition, which includes Socialists, who 
were the largest party in both chambers 
at the election of 1920, but not sufficiently 
strong to command. In 1925 they lost 
ground considerably, chiefly to the Com- 
munist Party. There are two chambers, 
both elected by universal suffrage, male 
and female; but the age differs, being 25 
for the Chamber of Deputies and 35 for the 
Senate. Ministers are appointed by the 
President, Professor Masaryk, who is a 
moderate Socialist. 

On 18th October, 1918, the Czecho- 
Slovaks declared their independence from 
Austria, which had been demanded early 
in the year, and on the 28th they formed a 
National Council. The country is rich 
and well divided between agriculture and 
manufacture and trade. The people are 
vigorous and forward-looking. They wanted 
to make their State justify its existence 
and gain the respect of other nations. 
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Democracy and social reform were in the 
air, and they plunged rather hastily into 
experiments. The first thing that engaged 
their attention beyond consolidating their 
position—and as a step towards it—was 
land reform. In the turmoil caused by the 
end of the war and _ the revolution— 
demobilization, the sick and wounded, the 
cessation of war industries—they could not 
deal in detail with land reform, but they 
prepared for it by passing already on oth 
November 1918, an expropriation law pro- 
hibiting the sale or mortgaging of registered 
land without the consent of the Government. 
This was followed by other preparatory 
laws in 1919, but nothing further was 
done that year, except for a law passed in 
May, giving small farmers the right to 
purchase the land held on lease from large 
estates. By the end of 1922, 250,000 acres 
had been bought by 128,407 small farmers. 
In 1920 other laws were passed for the 
break-up of large estates, and in 1921 actual 
transference began. The land scheduled for 
expropriation amounted to 10,000,000 acres 
belonging to 1,730 proprietors, including 
the Church; of the whole amount about 
4,000,000 acres was agricultural land, and 
the rest forest and water. It was not found 
possible to parcel out the forests without 
spoiling them. By 1924 about 426,000 
acres had been i a and allotted 
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to 117,152 applicants, of whom 62,812 were 
agriculturists, 32,705 persons of various 
occupations, and 21,635 had possessed no 
land. Farm workers represented 10 per 
cent., and industrial workers 8 per cent. 
of the whole. In addition, 280,000 acres 
were taken for small allotments. 

This land legislation is undoubtedly 
referred to by Dr Gruber, when he says 
that ‘‘the first legislators of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic solved certain problems 
in too drastic a manner’”’. Difficulties 
made themselves felt. One was the lack 
of capital on the part of landtakers, another 
was the persons thrown out of work by the 
transfer. By the end of 1924, 31,400 cases 
of the latter had been disposed of in various 
ways; 32.3 per cent. had found employ- 
ment, 4.4 per cent. had been pensioned, 
22.7 per cent. had received an allocation of 
land and 40.6 per cent. had received com- 
pensation in money. A writer in the 
International Labour Review observes of 
this 40.6 per cent. that their absorption 
into the labour market would be a matter 
of anxiety. He also refers to the capital 
required, and says that the position of the 
new small landowner is more precarious 
than that of his fellow-worker in industry ; 
for a single bad season may drive him to 
extremities. ‘‘ This exceptionally hazardous 
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situation, involving elements of great 
cruelty, has engaged the attention of every 
recent writer on agrarian reform”. He 
suggests co-operative farming as a remedy, 
but notes that it has not yet made much 
way. From 1922 to May 1925 only 97 
societies of different kinds were recorded. 
Count Ledebur, a land-owner, observes in 
1926 that the land reform aims at dividing 
and cutting up the highly cultivated farms 
of the big landed proprietors, and that 
“ the results are already to be felt in lessen- 
ing of agricultural production’”’. He also 
says that the real object is national. Sub- 
jects of the national minorities had received 
only 2 per cent. of the partitioned land, while 
subjects belonging to the Czech majority had 
received 98 percent. ‘It has even been 
openly declared by State officials that 
the object of the land reform is to be 
found neither in social nor in economical, 
but in purely national tendencies. ”’ 

They undoubtedly tried to go too fast ; 
but the question that interests us here is 
how far such land reform can be considered 
Socialism. It depends on the meaning given 
to the term. The multiplication of small 
land owners de jure is incompatible with 
the old socialistic idea of no land owners, 
but to-day some Socialists favour the 
small man and would at least let him alone. 
In England, where peasant proprietorship is 
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exceptional, the Labour Party is all for 
nationalizing the land; and according to 
their notions the creation of owner-occupicrs. 
as in Czecho-Slovakia, is contrary to 
Socialism. But on the continent, where 
peasant proprietors are very numerous, 
and would bitterly oppose being turned 
into tenants of the State, the case is differ- 
ent. Kautsky discusses the question at 
considerable length in The Labour Revolu- 
tion. It is not easy to make out his opinion, 
but he is against the splitting up of large 
estates. ‘‘ For various reasons ’’, he says, 
“the breaking up of the large estates would 
be a shattering catastrophe for a socialist 
society.’’ He would increase them, as 
owned by the State; but would socialize 
gradually. He suggests that it might be 
done by the State regularly buying land in 
the market, and he looks to co-operative 
farming for the tenants. It is a very 
long way round for Socialism. Dr Von- 
driiska says that the aim in Czecho-Slovakia 
has been ‘‘a more equitable distribution 
of the soil”’, which wears a socialistic air 
when carried out by compulsory legislation. 
He says, too, that neither the owners nor 
the tenant farmers have ever been willing 
to surrender even the smallest portion of 
their land for the enlargement of the 
tiniest peasant farms; but, on the contrary, 
they have increased the size of their holdings 
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by buying up or leasing as much land as 
they could obtain, while the ordinary farms 
have been constantly decreasing in size, 
which has driven the members of farmers’ 
families into the towns or out of the country. 
That may be a sufficient reason for the step ; 
but, on the whole, I conclude that the 
multiplication of small owners is not a 
move towards Socialism. If that were 
the intention, they would have been made 
tenants, not owners. It certainly interferes 
with the rights of property, but instead 
of denying them it creates more. 

Another doubtful measure is the capital 
levy, which has been carried out very 
thoroughly but with disappointing results. 
It is usually advocated by Socialists, as a 
way of spoiling the over-rich, and is hotly 
opposed by Conservatives ; but it seems to 
me no more Socialistic than a graduated 
income tax and much less effective. The 
two are bound to interfere with one another, 
for if you take away a considerable slice 
of a man’s capital you necessarily lower his 
income. When the State needs a large 
sum, as Czecho-Slovakia did, a capital 
levy may be a legitimate way of obtaining 
it. But if they had their time over again, 
I doubt it they would repeat the capital 
levy. 

The chief work has been social reform, as 
elsewhere ; and in that the Socialists have 
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rendered valuable assistance. Czecho- 
Slovakia was the first country to ratify 
the Washington Convention on the eight 
hours’ day, which was a bold step, as the 
Austrian General Law permitted 11 hours, 
with xr hour overtime. Even the Com- 
munist Party attaches more importance to 
social reform than to anything else. Their 
programme contains a number of robust, 
but not otherwise noticeable, propositions 
of that kind. Presumably the party is 
affliated to the Third International at 
Moscow, but it seems to be of a mild order. 
In 1919, under the stress of revolutionary 
excitement and inspiration from Russia, 
the workmen made an attempt to sieze 
and run some factories, but the effort 
collapsed, and was voluntarily abandoned. 
The party is, however, of considerable 
Strength in Parliament. In the 1920 
election they had 27 members in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and 7 in the Senate, 
and in 1926 these were raised to 41 and 20, 
which made them nearly equal to the 
combined Czech and German Socialists, 
who lost heavily. 

Evidence of the progressive character of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Government is found 
in their treatment of the extensive State 
undertakings they had inherited. They 
have all been “ commercialized ”’, including 
the Post Office, that is, separated from the 
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political State and placed under independent 
administration. 

Sweden. Sweden differs from the countries 
previously discussed in that there has been 
no revolution there ; nor is it, like Czecho- 
Slovakia, the result of a revolution. But 
it has the distinction of being the first 
country in Europe to set up a Socialist 
Government by the regular democratic 
procedure, and to have had—in three 
separate spells—a longer experience of such 
administration than any other continental 
State, with the exception of Denmark. 
The Socialists have never held a majority 
in the Riksdag, but since the autumn of 
1914, they have been the largest party 
in the Second Chamber, and have gradually 
increased their ascendancy. They are now 
the largest party in both chambers. The 
two chambers, which have equal authority, 
are differently elected. The First Chamber 
consists of 150 men and women, not less 
than 35 years old, who are elected by the 
County Councils and in towns not repre- 
sented in the County Councils by specially 
appointed electors. They are elected for 
eight years under a system of proportional 
representation, and the right of voting 
begins at the age of 28. The Socialists 
have 52 members in this chamber; the 
Conservatives, who are the next largest 
party, have 44. The Second Chamber is 
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the more democratic of the two. It consists 
of 230 members, who are elected for four 
years by all persons who have reached 24 
years; the right of voting and of being 
elected was granted to women in 1921. The 
Socialists gained 104 seats in 1924, with 
65 Conservatives in the second place. 

The first Socialist Government was formed 
in March 1920, by the late Mr Branting, who 
had led the party since its inauguration in 
1887, and had been the sole Socialist 
member in 1896. It lasted for nine months. 
He came in again in 1921, when his adminis- 
tration lasted for 18 months, and once more 
in 1924 for 19 months, though he himself 
resigned on account of ill health in 1925 and 
died soon after. These three spells make a 
total of nearly four years of Socialist 
Government in the period 1920-26; but it 
must be remembered that though the 
Socialists were the largest party, they 
were kept in office by the support of others, 
and were not free to do as they pleased. 
The question that put them in a minority 
in both chambers on ist June 1926, and 
caused their resignation was one of 
unemployment pay, it is therefore not 
surprising that they introduced no measures 
of Socialization. Mr Branting was a cautious 
and moderate Socialist, who wanted to see 
his way clear before taking any steps, 
though his programme was essentially 
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Marxian. Accordingly he followed the 
German example when he found himself in 
office in 1920, and appointed commissions 
of inquiry into socialization and democracy. 
But they were not like the German inquiries, 
which were of an ad hoe character and 
were undertaken because the people were 
demanding immediate socialization. The 
Swedish investigations were unhurried and 
thorough ; they were carried on from year 
to year by competent students, who included 
well-known economists, politicians of differ- 
ent parties, representatives of employers and 
of trade unions. An idea of its thorough 
character may be gathered from the fact 
that the first volume to be published was a 
study of England from 1760 to r920, by 
Mr G. F. Steffen, a well-known writer on 
social and labour questions, who made use 
of extraordinarily full sources of informa- 
tion. It consists of over 500 pages, and it 
was published in 1921. Companion volumes 
deal with Austria, Denmark, Germany, the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand. 
In addition there are separate volumes, 
which deal with the socialization of particu- 
lar industries. The railways were the first 
to be discussed. 

The railways in Sweden are owned partly 
by the State, which constructed the main 
lines, and partly by private companies. 
The Commission recommended reconstruc- 
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tion of the State lines, not the absorption 
of the private lines in the State system. 
Presumably they thought that the first 
step was to make the State lines efficient. 
To this end they proposed the transference 
of the railways to an independent public 
body, which would be free of political 
influences in its management. They laid 
it down that the undertaking should yield 
a surplus, equivalent to the normal interest 
on capital with an additional percentage 
for risk; and that the labour conditions 
should be determined in the ordinary way 
by agreement, but with representation on 
the administrative body. The statutory 
railway organization would consist of a 
chairman and 28 members, 8 nominated by 
the Government, 8 by the Riksdag, 6 by 
the railwaymen, and 6 by consumers. The 
proposal conforms to the modern idea of a 
State undertaking, but since it remains a 
proposal no more need be said about it, 
or about the other economic departments 
of the State. They are, however, very 
considerable and will become important, if 
the modern tendency continues. 

From this point of view it is interesting 
to know how the question strikes the 
Socialist party, who are out at the moment 
of writing, but may return at the next 
general election. Both Mr Branting and 
his successor, Mr R. J. Sandler, have shown 
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that they appreciate recent events. They 
agree that socialization is required in the 
general interest, but that it will be gradual, 
and will take many different forms. ‘“‘ The 
problem is not to be solved by some scheme 
drawn up for all time”, says Branting. 
“Experience from other countries testifies 
sufficiently to the dangers of seeking to 
move violently the present productive 
system. A central point of view is that 
production must not fall.’”” He recognizes 
the stimulating influence of profit and 
says: ‘it would be blinding oneself to 
obvious facts to repudiate the significance 
of this stimulus to production. But”, 
he goes on, “a well-balanced combination 
of different forms of social and private 
production may be expected to give a much 
better result from the stand-point of 
society ’’. Mr Sandler insists on guarantees 
against bureaucracy. “So State enter- 
prise in its popular, common sense dis- 
appears; and in its stead appears the 
socialized self-management of productive 
enterprises under representation of different 
interests.’’ He also says: that “large 
portions of the economic life are still 
economically unripe for socialization ”’. 
They must be left to capitalism and the 
starting of new capitalist enterprises must 
be permitted ; for “ socialization can and 
should proceed without disturbing economic 
freedom ”’. 
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The effect on these general observations, 
coming from a party which once believed 
in Marxism and the “ proletarian revolu- 
tion’”’, is unmistakable. There is a 
Communist party, with 5 members in the 
Lower Chamber, but it is split and weak 

Denmark. Denmark has had a Socialist 
Government, under Mr Stanning, since 
April 1924; but it has made no attempt at 
socialization, being fully occupied with 
social reforms of various kinds. The 
Socialists are less strong than in Sweden. 
They are the largest party in the Lower 
Chamber (Folketing), where they have 55 
seats against the 45 of the Liberals; but 
in the Upper Chamber (Landsting) they are 
only the second largest party, with 25 
seats to 31 held by the Liberals. They are 
supported in social reforms by the Radicals, 
who have 20 members in the Folketing ; 
but thew power is limited. Nor do 
conditions in Denmark lend themselves to 
socialization. 

Belgium. That does not apply to Bel- 
gium, which has coal mines and large 
industrial interests. There the Socialists, 
under the leadership of M. Vandervelde, 
have taken part in two coalition Govern- 
ments, on equal terms with the Centre 
(Catholics) since June 1925. In these 
circumstances it goes without saying that 
no measure of socialization has been 
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attempted ; but on the other hand 3,000 
miles of railways have been transferred 
from the State to a national company, 
controlled by a composite body, on which 
railwaymen and consumers are represented. 
This is in accordance with the well-known 
views of M. Vandervelde, who has long 
been a protagonist of the autonomous 
management of State undertakings, which 
has now become general on the Continent. 

Great Britain. The Socialist Party, which 
still calls itself the Labour Party, has gained 
greatly in strength since the war. In 1922 
it became the second largest party in the 
House of Commons, and in January 1924, the 
Liberals made common cause with it to 
turn out the Conservatives; when the 
party, being the official Opposition, was 
invited to form a Government and did so, 
under Mr J. R. MacDonald. But their 
lease of office only ran for some nine months, 
and since they depended on Liberal support, 
they could naturally make no move in 
the direction of Socialization or nationaliza- 
tion, as it is more frequently called. They 
were turned out under the suspicion of 
being susceptible to Bolshevist influence. 
But the whole episode ofa Socialist Ministry 
was unique, since they were not even the 
largest party in the House of Commons. At 
the general election in November 1924, 
they polled 54 een votes and returned 
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151 members, against 7} million votes, with 
412 members, for the Conservatives. The 
present prospect is extremely uncertain, 
as the women between 21 and 30, who 
will be entitled to vote at the next election, 
number several millions: and a violent 
split has occurred in the Labour Party. It 
is no more than is always liable to occur, 
and has often occurred, but it has come at 
an inopportune moment, with a general 
election in sight. Moreover it is enhanced 
by the decision of the Trades Union Con- 
gress at least to try the policy of co- 
operation with the employers. This body, 
which constitutes the chief support of the 
Labour Party, has turned round since the 
general strike of 1926, and the change 
must affect the policy of the party. The 
official programme declares for the trans- 
ference to public ownership of the coal, 
transport, power and life insurance in- 
dustries and of the land. It is, therefore, 
definitely socialistic, though of the evolu- 
tionary type. 

Australia, The advance of Socialism in 
Europe was anticipated in Australia, where 
the experience of a partly Socialist Govern- 
ment was attempted so far back as 1904. 
In 1910 the Australian Labour Party 
entered into full power in the Common- 
wealth Government, with a programme 
declaring for the State ownership of 
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monopolies and the extension of State and 
municipal enterprise. An Act was passed 
for the nationalization of monopolies, but 
decisively rejected on a referendum. When 
the war broke out the Socialists held the 
Commonwealth and three of the provincial 
Governments; but no socialization took 
place, unless the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Bank is so _ considered. 
During the war, patriotism prevailed over 
Socialism, except in Queensland, where a 
Socialist Government was installed in 1915. 
It has been in power ever since, and its 
experience therefore exceeds that of Russia 
by two years. But it has been of a totally 
different character. The Government has 
contented itself with establishing State 
enterprises in competition with private, 
with varied results. Several have done 
well, particularly in the railway refresh- 
ment rooms, while others have accumulated 
debts and some have been given up. The 
establishment of competitive public enter- 
prises is an interesting development, which 
will probably lead to more socialization 
if they prove superior; but that cannot 
yet be said. The sale of the Commonwealth 
line of steamships is a blow to Socialism. 
The protests of Socialists reveal the differ- 
ence between them and the community. 
They would maintain the line on principle 
regardless of its economic effects; but 
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the public interest demanded its abandon- 
ment on proof of continued inefficiency, 
after transference to an independent Board, 
and the writing off of eight millions of 
capital. The case is instructive. On the 
other hand, the success of the National 
Railways under Sir Henry Thornton in 
Canada, where there is comparatively 
little Socialism, shows the opposite side of 
the same problem. Efficiency is the test 
for the community. 
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THE FUTURE 


IT have now discussed those countries in 
which the Socialist Party has advanced to 
complete or to partial power, and I have 
shown what has been done and attempted 
in them towards the realization of the 
ideals of Socialism. It is evidently a more 
difficult task than most of its advocates 
had supposed. In the early days of Social- 
ism, they were so convinced of the merits 
of their proposals that they thought a 
voluntary system would suffice, because 
within a short time everyone would recog- 
nize its superiority to the existing state of 
things. But they had no clear idea of the 
object or how to attain it, with the exception 
of Saint-Simon. They lost themselves in a 
multitude of irrelevancies and produced a 
bewildering profusion of proposals, which 
made them a laughing-stock. Then the idea 
of legislative compulsion gained ground. 
For this democracy was necessary. The 
Chartists were the first to take up the 
idea ; their campaign was for a thoroughly 
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democratic constitution, which would intro- 
duce Socialism as a matter of course. Later 
the two were definitely coupled on the 
Continent in the term “‘ Social Democrats ’’. 
Germany took the lead, with the Marxian 
class war in the foreground. The democracy 
would signify the victory of the proletariate 
as the most numerous class; and they 
would at once establish Socialism. They 
did not lose sight of Socialism, but took 
it as a matter of course, and paid no 
attention to its form. The State, repre- 
senting the community, would take over 
the land and the means of production, 
which seemed to them a simple matter. 
Meanwhile their object was democracy, 
on which many hard battles and general 
strikes were fought in different countries. 

Now full democracy has come. All the 
six points of the Charter have been granted, 
except annual Parliaments, which seem to 
be no longer desired. And more than 
the six points; for adult suffrage now 
extends to women, and the initiative 
and referendum are in the hands of the 
people in one country after another. It 
is not possible to devise a democracy more 
complete than that existing in several 
countries. Yet Socialism tarries, outside 
Russia, where it failed so completely that 
it had to be given up in favour of a half- 
way system which Lenin called State 
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Capitalism. Two attempts have been 
made to check the capitalism in it, but 
both had to be abandoned after a short 
trial, under the inexorable pressure of 
economic facts ; while the constant efforts 
to stimulate the State part of it into 
efficiency have not succeeded. 

The spectacle has not been lost on 
Socialists in other countries. It has made 
them cautious. They perceive that Social- 
ism can only be introduced by degrees. 
Some have always maintained this, espe- 
cially in England; but since Marx gained 
the sway on the Continent the idea of a 
complete proletarian turn-over has pre- 
vailed up to the present period. The 
example of Russia has destroyed that idea 
for Socialists. Those who still cling to 
it call themselves Communists. The others 
think the change will be confined to 
industries or sections of economic life that 
are ‘“‘ripe’”’ for socialization, and that the 
process will gradually extend to others as 
they become ripe. But they want to begin 
with some chosen item such as coal mines 
or banks, or the milk supply of towns. 
Their programmes have become much more 
modest ; they no longer speak of social- 
izing the whole means of production. But 
even a beginning sticks fast; and here 
democracy has proved a great disappoint- 
ment. It might have placed complete 
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power in the hands of Socialists; it was 
expected to do so, and had there been a 
general desire for socialization, it would 
undoubtedly have done so. That may come ; 

the next general election in Great Britain 
may bring it. But so far it has not come 
in any democratic country, outside Aus- 
tralia. The example set by Russia has 
sunk in; it is a most valuable lesson. 
It has shown the primary importance of 
production, and placed it in the fore-ground. 
Production must not be interrupted and 
must not fall; on the contrary it must be 
increased. So mere State ownership wilk 
not do. That has completely gone in the 
opinion of Continental Socialists. As 
Kautsky says, ‘it no longer comes into 
consideration for socialization’. They have 
found a remedy in the commercialization 
of State undertakings, which leaves them 
in the possession of the State, but gives 
them flexibility and freedom in the manage- 
ment. It is doubtless a great improvement 
on bureaucracy for undertakings alread y 
owned by the State ; but is it good enoug 

for the rest, for the undertakings that are 
at present privately owned? They have 
applied it in Russia, and yet, production 
has fallen. It is not surprising that de- 
mocracy hesitates and that many Socialists. 
themselves are doubtful. Had the results. 
of the Russian experiments been as success-- 
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ful as they are the reverse, we should have 
seen a very different sight. We should 
have seen Socialism marching proudly 
and confidently forward in several countries, 
if not in all, instead of standing back and 
waiting. 

The community has no objection to 
common ownership; that is obvious from 
the various undertakings which are com- 
munally owned and on the whole with 
general approval, if without enthusiasm. 
But before the transference of other under- 
takings is made on principle, the community 
wants the assurance that it will be success- 
ful; and the advantage of the Russian 
experiment is that it has put the question 
to the practical test, with highly unfavour- 
able results. For Socialists, principle is 
sufficient, but the community must have 
the goods ; it is a question of life and death, 
about which there must be certainty. If 
the decision in Russia had rested with 
the community, instead of the Communist 
Party, they would not have sanctioned 
the experiments. It was the passive 
resistance of the community which com- 
pelled the new economic policy and has 
frustrated the attempts to check it. The 
passive resistance of the peasant community 
wrecked half of Lenin’s plan at the outset, 
and it remains to-day an impregnable rock. 

The capitalist system is no accident, nor 
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is it the arbitrary creation of the owners ; 
it is a natural development. What is the 
cause of it? The answer was given by 
Sir William Bragg in his presidential address 
to the British Association. He said this :— 


“It is a long step from the simple 
work-shop of the old single-handed crafts- 
man to the vast, complex factory of 
modern industry. The change which 
has brought us to this new kind of 
modern craftsmanship, this dependence 
on machinery, with its wealth of pro- 
duction, its clattering, bustling activity, 
and its compelling influence on the lives 
of all, is due to nothing less or more than 
the urgent wish of the individual to 
better his own condition, and, in his 
disinterested moods, the condition of 
his neighbours. ... Modern crafts- 
manship with all its noise and ugliness, 
gives food and clothing, warmth and 
interest, to millions who otherwise must 
die. ”’ 


That is true. The urgent wish to better 
his own condition is the efficient cause. This 
urgent wish is one of the properties which 
distinguish man from the other animals. 
He is always striving to alter his environ- 
ment to suit himself; he cannot let any- 
thing alone, but must dominate his sur- 
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roundings, including his fellow man, which 
is the cause of war. And since he has 
mastered the spoken and written word 
the process of improvement is progressive. 
Different races have different faculties, 
and in our own epoch the advantage lies 
with the Western nations who have mastered 
some of Nature’s secrets. In other ages, 
when the Western lands were inhabited by 
savages, the initiative lay with Oriental 
peoples. We know now something of the 
craftsmanship of Egypt, Assyria and Sumer. 
But always and everywhere man chooses 
the way of least resistance to get that 
improvement in material conditions which 
he always craves. And the way of least 
resistance has led him step by step to the 
capitalist system of to-day. 

The steps have been traced with a 
wonderful fullness of knowledge by Werner 
Sombart in his remarkable treatise on 
“Modern Capitalism’. He shows us a 
continual and gradual process of organic 
development, like that of an animal or 
a plant, in which there is nothing accidental 
or arbitrary, but in which every cell fulfils 
its function in the task of preserving and 
improving the common life. That capital- 
ism has preserved and improved the common 
life is now admitted, though grudgingly, 
by all reasonable Socialists, who have 
abandoned the old conception that it is a 
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monstrous aberration invented by wicked 
men for their own benefit. That it has 
been so used by wicked men is quite true, 
but they did not create it; and the econ- 
mists, who encouraged its creation, were 
the reverse of wicked. They were ardently 
humane and right within limits. Only in 
their reaction against the evils of State 
control they went to the opposite extreme 
and invested laissez faire with merits which 
it could not have, with men as they are. 
It became a slogan, and for a time individual 
freedom for owners was rampant. But 
not for long. The abuse of their freedom 
created a reaction, which compelled the 
interference of the State in a progressive 
code of labour legislation and forced trade 
unionism into existence. So we got the bene- 
fit of free-enterprise while its abuses were 
progressively checked so far as is possible in 
an imperfect world. In the course of its 
development certain services have become 
publicly owned, not from any principle, but 
because it seemed expedient for the improve- 
ment of life. 

While all this was going on Socialism made 
its appearance. It was a movement of 
idealists, which arose when the abuses of 
laissez faire were at their worst, aggravated 
by the results of the Napoleonic wars. These 
idealists wanted to put an end to the 
evils they saw about them by some great 
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and sudden economic change. Beyond 
this they did not agree. Having no clear- 
ness of aim they differed inexhaustibly 
about the change and the way to accom- 
plish it. Partial unanimity was secured 
by Marx, but at the cost of abandoning 
the future scheme to the future. He relied 
on the class war, which would get ever 
worse until the proletariate arose in their 
might and put an end for ever to poverty 
and oppression ; but what form the new 
order would take he left to the victorious 
proletariate. 
But economic changes do not take place 
like that. The law of improving life for- 
bids it. They believed in Marx and attempt- 
ed the class revolution by force in Russia, 
with the result that millions died of starva- 
tion. They will not try it anywhere else. 
But what will they do? Assuming that 
they have the power, they will take the 
way of least resistance and begin cautiously 
with the easiest items, which differ in 
different countries. In Germany and in 
Great Britain, for instance, it will probably 
be the coal mines, in Sweden other mines 
or water power and hydro-electric plant. 
But first they must know exactly the form 
that the new State enterprise will take. 
In Germany and elsewhere that has been 
settled ; it will be an independent statutory 
company. Here it has not even been 
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seriously considered; the crude scheme 
of the Miners’ Federation has not the 
smallest chance of acceptance. Months 
will go by in discussing this preliminary 
question. It is not as though there were 
any unity in the Labour Party, except for 
denunciation in a position of irresponsibility. 
The moment the practical problem is 
approached dissensions appear. And mean- 
while the present owners and managers 
will hold their hands, uncertain of what 
is going to happen. So will many of the 
miners, in the expectation of great advant- 
ages. Production is certain to fall and to 
raise an outcry from consumers, which 
may upset the whole project. The principle 
of continuous production cannot be defied 
in a constitutional country. In _ other 
countries, where they have made better 
preparations, the first steps will be easier ; 
but in any case when they have been taken 
there will be a long pause to see how it 
works. Progress will be slow. 

That there will be progress is certain, 
but what forms it will take is most uncertain. 
However, some things can be affirmed with 
confidence. One is that no simple uniform 
system is possible. The course of evolution 
tends always to multiplicity and diversity. 
There will be new arrangements added to 
the old, much of which will remain. But 
the new arrangements will be determined 
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by the common interests, not by any 
socialistic principle. Just as the common 
interests compelled the progressive re- 
striction of Individualism before Socialism 
had gained any power, so will they restrict 
the action of Socialism whenever and where- 
ever it gains power. The new arrange- 
ments will come as social reforms. Among 
them will be an extension of public owner- 
ship, especially of natural sources of power ; 
but I think the main change in this direc- 
tion will lie in placing monopolies or 
businesses which threaten to become mono- 
polies under public control, and in joint 
enterprises in which public and private 
capital are mixed. There are many examples 
of the latter on the Continent, and the 
merger between the cable companies and 
the beam wireless shows that the same 
movement is under way in Great Britain. 

It is impossible to see very far into the 
future, or to say what will happen when 
the population of the Western countries 
is stationary or declining, which will happen 
in a few years’ time if the present movement 
continues. But the desire for improved 
material conditions will continue, and 
science will continue to find the means for 
satisfying it, even when the pressure of 
population has ceased. I am _ inclined, 
however, to agree with Sombart when he 
says that we must accustom ourselves to 
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the thought that there is no great difference 
between a stabilized and regulated Capital 
ism and a technified and rationalized 
Socialism. They tend to come slowly 
together. Meanwhile, the chief work of 
the Socialists lies in social reform. They 
are what used to be called Radicals ; their 
programmes show it plainly. The Com- 
munists are the Socialists of old. 
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of Indian life. An experienced observer here 
sums up the prospects of the Indian people. 

Typhoeus, or the Future of Socialism. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 

An analysis of the aims and prospects of 
Socialism, both in its political and economic 
aspects. 

Vicisti Galilae? or the Future of the 
Church of England. By E. B. PowLeEy. 

A sincere and scholarly survey of past 
history leads to a forecast of future possi- 
bilities in the Church. 

Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric HARRIS. 


An answer to Columbia (see above). 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


“‘ An entertaining series of vivacious and stimu- 
latseng studies of modern tendencies,’'—TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. Hatpane, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Eighth impression. 


‘“‘A fascinating and daring little book.” 
— Westminster Gazette. ‘* The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and 0Obristling with 
challenges.’’—British Medical Journal. 

‘‘ Predicts the most startling changes.’ 
—Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
BERTRAND MRUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression. 

“Utter pessimism.’’ — Observer. “ Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Morning Post. ‘‘ A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Daily 
Herald. 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Fourth impression, 


One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.’’—Nature. ‘‘TIn 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 

- those in authority call their morals.’’—New 
Leader. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression. 

**Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’— Times 
Leading Article. *‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.’’—Spectator. ‘* This brilliant 
little monograph.”’— Daily News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
smpresston, 

“They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’’—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘* Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.’’—Datly News. ‘* The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
Second impression. 


** We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties.’"—Saturday Review. ‘‘The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades ot 
politicians and students of politics.’’— York- 
shive Post. ‘* Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER p’ALBE, D.SC. 
Second tmpression. 

** A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.’’— Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’’—Manchester Dispatch. ‘* Interesting 
and singularly plausible.’’—Datly Telegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 


By C. E.M. Joap. Third impression, 

** His provocative book.”’—Graphice. 
‘** Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.”’ 
~——~Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle.’’— Datly Chronicle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman, By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of ‘‘ A Defence of 


Aristocracy,’’ etc. Second impression. 

‘‘A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fulness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.’’—Sunday 
Times. ‘‘ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.”’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense.’’—Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUuUSSELL. With a 


frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistvata. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’’—Daily Herald. 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc. 

‘* A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”’—Birmingham Post. ‘‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.”’ 
—Engineering. ‘“‘An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’’—Architects’ Journal. 


oe 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W.S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 
by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 

‘*Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, heve and now.’’—From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

‘‘Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.’"’—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘* This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.’’—Evening Standard. ‘‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’’—Daily Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H.S. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression. 

‘‘ This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no _ scientific 
justification.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘An exceedingly brilliant book.’’—New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RUSSELL BRAIN. 

‘“‘A brilliant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis ; 
he writes clearly and temperately.’’—Guardian. 
“‘Should prove invaluable. A _ stimulating 
and well-written essay.’’"—Literary Guide. 
‘‘His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.” —G. K.'’s Weekly. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 1g illustrations. 
Second impression. 

“A most suggestive book.’’—Nation. 
. Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.’-——Daily News. 
‘* Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.” 


—Queen, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.’’ 
—Affable Hawk, in New Statesman. ‘“‘ Very 
suggestive.”-——J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
‘‘A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.”’— J. St. Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 
Waster,” etc. 

‘“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outlook. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’”’-—Saturday Review, 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy DoBREE, author of ‘‘Restor- 
ation Drama,”’’ etc. | 

‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’ 
—Scotsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.’’— Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 


B. H. LippEtt Hart. 

‘“‘A companion volume to Callinicus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.” 
—Observer. ‘‘ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”’—Datly Chronicle. ‘' There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Parte, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.’”— Manchesier 
Guaydian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


‘‘As might be expected from; an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
‘*‘The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.” —New Stateeman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. ScotTr 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

*‘ A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’’—Moyrning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge {for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.’’—Gilasgow Herald. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
of Oe ee oe HAYNES, author of “‘Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘‘An interesting and concisely written book.” 
—Yorkshive Post, ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.” —T.P.’e Weekly. ‘‘A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCorvin, author of ‘“‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 

** Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”’—Saturday Review. ‘* Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
. . - Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.’’— Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.”—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FuLiLer, author of 
** The Reformation of War,’ etc. With 
8 Plates. 


** The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. . and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.’’-—Daitly 
Telegraph. ‘* Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.’”—J. St. Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

“Candid and caustic.’’—Clbserver, ‘*' Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.’’—Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON, author 


of ‘‘ The Real Ireland,”’ etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis. ‘* Full of 
astute observations and acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.’’—Mornine 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph, One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat’.’’—Spectatoy. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’——Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’’—Manchestey 
Guardian. 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. BLACKER, 


M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

** A very carefulsummary.’’— Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.”’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review, 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘‘ This brilliant and provoking little book.”’ 
—Observer. ‘‘A significant and thoughtful 
essay, Calculated in parts to make our fiesh 
creep.”—Spectator. ‘' A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.”’—Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By JOHN GLOAG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.” 

** An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.’’ 
— Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DovuGLas WoopruFF. Fourth impression. 
“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.’’-—Sunday Times. 
‘‘ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, bas succeeded beyond belief.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘* Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.’’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TURNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 


Life.’ Second impression. 

‘* A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with.’’— 
Evnest Newman in Sunday Times. ‘‘A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Outlook. ‘‘ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.’’—New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘“Mozart’s Operas.” 
‘‘In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music, It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . .”’——-Mustcal 
News. ‘‘ Remarkably able and stimulating.”’ 
— Times Literary Supplement.‘ Thereis hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.’’-—Spectator. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. MAcE, University of St. Andrew’s. 


“An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and_ wittily.’’—Spectator. 
‘* Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.”—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 
authors of “‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.”’ 


‘“‘This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 
““Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English 


Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 

‘Undoubtedly be makes out a very good 
case.’’"——Daily Herald. ‘This interesting 
addition to the series.’’—Times Educational 
Supplement. ‘‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.’’—Northern Echo. 


The Future of Futurism. By JouN 


RODKER. 

“‘Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.’’—T.S. Eliot, in Nation. ‘‘ There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.’’"— Times Literary Supplement. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of ** The 


English Secret,’’ etc. 

‘The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’”—Morning 
Post. ‘‘ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”’— Times Litevary Supplement. ‘‘ His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. ’’-—/.C. 
Sgqutre, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 

_‘‘ A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.’’—New Statesman. ‘' This intriguing 
little book.’’—Connoisseur. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

‘‘Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—Spectator. ‘‘A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.’’—Morning Poet. 

The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 


Rhythm. By CoLium. 

‘‘ It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.’—Spectutor. “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—Ovxjord Ailagazine. ‘* Has 
caught the spirit of the Eastern conception of 
world movements.’’—Culcuita Statesman. — 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 


GRAVES. Fourth impression. 

‘‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.”’—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers." 
—Spectator. ‘‘ Nomore amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’—Bystander. 
‘His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”—New Statesman. ‘‘ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Irieh Statesman, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 


kind. By H. F. CARtiLt. 

‘** Devotes a specially iets section to the 
herd instinct.’’-—Times. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘* One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


Delphos, or the Future of International 


Language. By E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 
“Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international] language 
would be one of the greatest assets of civiliza- 
tion.’’— Spectator. ‘‘ A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subject. *_ International Language. 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLitivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.” 

‘“* So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, this pocket Novum Organum,”’— 
Spectator. ‘* Possesses a rea] distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.””"— 
New Stateeman, 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 


of ‘ Problems of Village Life,” etc. 
‘A sane, temperate ae suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.’’— Times Literary Suppie- 
ment. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’— Scotsman. 
‘* Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.’’—Liverpool Post, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 

Machine. By OLIVER STEWwarT. 

““ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’’—Daily Newe. ‘' He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is se 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By Davip OckHam. 

‘“‘A valuable and exceedingly interesting 
commentary on a vital phase of modern de- 
velopment.”’—Daily Herald, ‘‘ Vigorous and 
well-written, eminently readable.’’— Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion of the Press’ .’’—Shectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 


side. By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
‘Few of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilliant 
a piece of packed writing as could be desired.”’ 
— Daily Herald. ‘‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphlet, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—Sfectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 


WILLIAM McCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 

‘‘ Among all the booklets of this brilliant 
series, none, I think is so weighty and im- 
pressive as this. It contains thrice as much 
matter as the other volumes, and is profoundly 
serious.”—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. 
‘‘ A deeply interesting and fair-minded study 
of the causes of war and the possibilities of 
their prevention. : Every word is sound.’’— 


Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 


CECIL CHISHOLM. 
‘‘Of absorbing interest.”"-—Datly Hevald. 
‘* No one, perhaps, has ever held the balance 
so nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Spectaior. 
Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Third impression. 

‘‘ Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value, Dr Haire is, fortunate- 
ly, as lucid as he is bold.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘“‘An electrifying addition to the series.’’ 
Sphere. ‘‘Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.’’—Spectator. ‘‘A very good book, 
brilliant, arresting.’’—Sunday Worker. 

The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAuvROIS. 
“This delicate and delightful | eseearat 
presented with consummate art.’’—Spectator. 
“Short but witheringly sarcastic.’’—Field. 
‘‘Admirably parodies the melancholy and 
superior tone of a history-book .. .”"-——-Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘A_ delicious § skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesses 
of mankind.’’—Datly Telegraph. 
Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 

“Well written and abounds in epigram. 
This is a brave and sincere book.’’— Economic 
Review. ‘*‘ As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.”—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Datly Herald. ‘‘A brochure 
that thinking people will discuss.”’—Spectator. 
“A timely exposure of the hypocrisy of 
politics.’’—Harold Cox, in Sunday Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JoHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and stimulating book 
which no novel-reader should fail to study.’’— 
Osbert Sitwell, in Daily Mirror. ‘ A brilliant 
essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.”—Geoffry Weet, in 
Daily Heyvaid. 
Tconoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 


speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

‘To my disappointment I found myself 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nigel Playfair,in Evening Standard, ‘‘ With 
much that Mr Griffith says I entirely agree.’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 


By G. M. THomson. Second impresston. 

‘‘ Not since the late T. W. H. Crosland has 
anything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appeared.’’—Westminster Gaselie. 
‘It is relentless and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underlie the myth of the 


canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
book.’’—TIrish Statesman. ‘‘ As a piece of 


incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.’’—Spectator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘ Contemporary 
Scottish Studies,’ etc. 


‘‘A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence. 
Contains stuff for thought.’’—-Spectator. 
‘The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.”—Glasgow News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. MORTON SHAND. 

‘‘Very sound = sense.’’-—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘A learned and amusingly 
written book on wine.’’—Datly Expreee. 
‘‘An entrancing little volume, prognosticat- 
ing the future of wine and wine-drinking, 
from a social, commercial, and more especially 
a vinous point of view.’”’—Brewer and Wine 
Merchant. 

Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

“‘ Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, 
what Chemistry is doing to-day, and what its 
achievements are likely to be in the future.”’ 
—Morning Post. ‘“‘ A complete and readable 
survey of the chemical developments of to- 
day, making special reference to bio-chemistry, 
synthetic fuels, and catalysts.’’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. WHYTE. 


“If the notion [of asymmetrical time] can 
be successfully applied to physics itself, the 
universal science will be born. That some 
great synthesis is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it 
may be found in this fascinating volume.”’— 
Times Literary Suppiemeni. ‘‘ This book will 
be an inspiration. The writer is a clear and 
fearless thinker.’’— Discovery. 


Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 


G. S. SANDILANDS. 

‘‘His provocative and most interesting 
book.”’—-Datly Herald. ‘‘ A candid and out- 
spoken personage with a talent for pungenc 
in epigram. He covers the whole field.’’— 
Sheffield Telegraph. ‘* Points out some* of 
the pinnacles of unreason climbed by those 
trying to separate amateur from professional.’’ 
— Manchester Guardian. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 


Future. By H. J. BirnsTInct. 

“ Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if 
we allow our worship of the American ideal 
of industrial output for its own sake to pro- 
ceed undirected.’’—Country Life. ‘* A piquant 
study of the labour-saving houses of the 
future.’”’—-T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ Draws an appal- 
ling picture.’’-—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. Greie, D.Litt. 

‘‘His vivacious book.’’—Daily Mazi. 
‘* The most vehement attack [on standard 
English] we have ever read. We are equally 
amazed and amused.’’—-Morning Post. ‘‘ Very 
sensible suggestions for vivifying the English 
language.’’—Sitar. ‘‘ Such a rollicking book. 
He must be thanked.’’—Spectaior. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 

‘‘Compels the reader to think, whether he 
will or no.’’—Saturday Review. ‘‘A most 
interesting prophecy. Mr Godwin makes out 
a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.” 
—Evening Standard. ‘ Cheerfully devastat- 
ing.”’—Daily Herald. ‘‘His admirable 
book.’’—Outlook. 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.dcv. 


‘‘An interesting volume.’’—Daily Murvror. 
‘* Shews that the doctors do not as yet know 
much about the subject.’’--Queen. “' liis 


arguments, clearly and ably presented, hold 
our interest. This is a book full of sound 
thinking and wise instruction.’’—Clarton. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 


Botton C. WALLER. 

““An earnest and challenging piece of 
work.’’——Ivish Times. ‘‘ A serious, practical 
book, full of knowledge.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Well- 
written, suggestive, and thoughtful, it should 
have a_ great circulation.’’—Ivish News. 
‘* Notablein a notableseries ’’— Foreign A ffairs. 
“‘A full and hopeful picture.’’—Darly Herald. 


Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 


By J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 

‘‘ His wonderful little book, in which he 
confutes the popular notion that the explorer’s 
task is finally fulfilled.”".—Morning Post. 
“ Stimulating, packed with eminently practical 
suggestions.”"—Times Literary Supplement 
‘‘ His amusing and suggestive essay.’’—Sphere. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MacFIE, LL.D. 

‘“‘An exceptionally stimulating book, the 
work of a clear and imaginative thinker who 
can express his thoughts.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘‘ Should certainly be read by a large public.’’ 
—Lancet. ‘‘ Discourses wisely and humor- 
ously upon the changes which modern forms 
of civilization are likely to bring about in 
our bodily structure.’’—New Leader. 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 


By Ernest BETTs. 

“An entertaining book, full of sparkling 
and original ideas, which should stimulate 
Wardour Street to a more serious consideration 
of the artistic and moral aspects of the film 
.industry.’’—Spectator. ‘““A lively critic, 
who has obviously devoted close study to his 
subject.”—Datly News. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J, H. JEans, LL.D., F.R‘S. 
With © Plates. Second Impyession. 

‘““He has given us in simple and attractive 
language a fascinating summary of his 
tremendous conclusions, illustrated by some 
really beautiful photographs.” —Times Literary 
Supplement. “‘ No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of 
the best brains engaged in research gives us 
here the fruits of long labour in terms that 
all may understand.”’—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joan. 


‘“A brilliant and provocative volume.’’— 
Dean Inge, in Evening Stundurd, ‘' The 
writing is vivid and good-humouredly trucu- 
lent. Those already in a state of grace 
will relish his epigrams, his slashing attacks, 
his forecasts of hideous development.’’— Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
Norwoop YOUNG... 

‘“Chance is a fascinating subject, and this 
essay is both cheerful and ingenious. His 
study of the ‘laws of chance’, as illustrated 
in the game of roulette, his examination of 
horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden 
fortunes.’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. Gorpon, M.D., D.Sc. 


‘“‘His clear and spirited presentation of 
the problem of the boy and girl offender 
should rekindle interest in the subject and help 
towards legislation. Many of us need to get 
rid of preconceived notions on the problems 
with which he deals and his admirable book 
should help us to put them in the lumber- 
room,”’—Times Educational Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Mrs Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES, author of ‘ Lars 
Porsena ’, etc. 

‘‘ He has provided some welcome new jokes 
in his oddly named and sardonic book. 
Altogether it is very amusing.”—Datly Mail. 
‘‘ Few volumes in this celebrated series have 
enjoyed a more deserved success than should 
be achieved by Mre Fisher. The wit and 
daring of Lars Porsena soon took it to a fourth 
impression. Mrs Fisher is even better.’’— 
Daily Express. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 

Archbishop Fénelon, who stands for the 
great ecclesiastical tradition of preaching, 
Anthony, who stands for the more superficial 
intellectual movements in England, and 
Eutychus, the ordinary man, investigate the 
nature of the pulpit in a dialogue which 
sparkles with gently malicious humour. 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford and 


Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 

This study of modern youth describes the 
University as this generation has made it. 
It sees the University of to-morrow as a 
research station with students. Every station 
will be in touch with similar institutions, thus 
forming one gigantic world-university. 

Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 
anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 

Hitherto Man’s chief inventions have been 
extensions of his senses or his limbs. This 
work prophesies the dawn of an era in which 
substitutes will gradually be found even for 
the human brain. 
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